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NE lovely morning as I was hurrying to school a 
neighbor friend called out to me, “My, J never 
could live if I had to go by the clock as you do every 
day.” Now up to this time I had been perfectly happy 


“to go by the clock,” and never 
once felt sorry for myself, but 
that remark created a rebellious 
feeling against the clock as a 
ruler and I kept asking myself 
all the rest of that walk toschool, 
“Does it pay to labor day after 
day and carry the weight of 
the physical, mental and spir- 
itual development of forty-seven 
boys and girls? 

Does it pay to teach hun- 
dreds of boys and girls how to 
read and write and spell, and 
to feel that you were the one 
to open to them all the beauties 
in art, literature and the lovely 
things in this world? 

Does it pay to spend time 
with the foreign-born children 
who come to our town, and who 
are always sent, no matter in 
what grade they belong, to the 
first grade teacher until they 
learn the language? When I 
think of the little Dutch, Ger- 
man and Polish children I have 
had who are now grown into 
fine American citizens, I think 
it was a good investment. 

Does it pay to spend days 
and days in February telling 
the story of the flag, the mean- 
ing of its colors, and its appli- 
cation to the children’s lives? 
Perhaps it is not lost when we 
have such an application as this 
from one of my twins: “Our 


father isn’t true because he told our mother he had paid 
the water bill when he hadn’t.” 

That it pays to inspect forty-seven pairs of hands for 
clean finger-nails is self-evident. One morning little 
Kathryn said, “Does Miss McKee (our physical director) 
“When does she come?” 


come to-day?” I said, “No.” 


Does It Pay? 


Jessie Althaus 
inquired Kathryn. 


By this time I was curious. ‘Why 


do you want to know?” ITasked. “Because my aunt wants 
to clean my finger-nails good then.” 
One of the hardest health rules to enforce is that of no 


tea or coffee, but how good one 
feels when a mother says, “I 
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just can’t make Beatrice drink 
coffee any more since you told 
her not to.” I well remember 
years ago, when we had saloons 
galore in our town, and I always 
did a great deal of teaching 
against liquor, that one day a 
certain man met my father and 
said, “That daughter of yours 
has George so he won’t go after 
his grandmother’s beer any 
more.” 

When one thinks of the hun- 
dreds of times a day one has to 
say, “Excuse me,” “ Pardonme,” 
“If you please,” and “Thank 
you,” and teach the children to 
do likewise, it doesseem to “sink 
in,” for just the other day the 
janitor said, “They ‘beg your 
pardon,’ and ‘excuse me’ when- 
ever they come within twenty 
feet of me.” 

Does it pay to get the best 
every day, no matter what the 
weather or how treacherous the 
teacher’s nerves? Not that 
Harvey’s work is equal to 
Arthur’s, because that is a men- 
tal impossibility, but to have it 
the best that Harvey can do. 

Does it pay to give Clara ex- 
tra phonics to help her over- 
come her baby talk? 














Does it pay to wrap up chil- 
dren and. help put on rubbers 


twice a day all through the winter? 


Does it pay to help John make a four right when he is 


at the blackboard? 
Does it pay to m 
and patience, even 


eet every need, as it comes, with justice 
though it may mean giving Charles a 
(Continued on page 415) 
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Talking Together 


For the Stay-at-Homes 


Not all of us are free to travel, although one might not 
suppose so from reading the newspapers and magazines. 
There are even a few benighted souls who have resisted the 
lure of the motor car. They can neither climb the Alps 
nor explore Glacier Park. Even the summer school may 
be too far away, and the charm of walking in country roads 
and winding lanes is now only a memory to us and will 
probably be considered by our children as one of those 





quaint, unaccountable customs indulged in by their re- 
moter ancestors. Of course there remain the radio and the 
cross-word puzzle. Both are sufficiently static, so to speak, 
but are they not—we ask with deprecation—beginning to 
bore us just a little bit? How, then, shall we renew our 
jaded spirit? The editor has only one infallible remedy to 
propose. It has never yet failed in her case and it will not 
in yours if you are in the condition just described. ‘Is 
there aught more precious than the beauty of the garden 
and the presence of the spring?” sang the poet Hafiz, and we 
answer, No. It is as precious in Maine as in the Vale of 
Kashmir, in Iowa as in Spain. So, if you must be a 
stay-at-home, plant a garden and cherish it yourself. It 
will repay you in a hundred ways you do not dream of and 
teach you to be a philosopher, a poet and an artist before 
you have done. Some of you already know this. In the 
editor’s garden grow many especially prized plants sprung 
from seeds sent to her by Primary Epucation friends, some 





Snapshots in the Editor’s Garden 





even from faraway Australia. To know the family history 
of one’s flowers invests the garden with a wonderful interest. 
The fraxinella which came from Holland, the columbines 
that originated in Switzerland, the flax that sprang from a 
German parent, the gilia that we discovered in an old for- 
saken garden in Connecticut, are no more beautiful than 
their neighbors from the nursery, but they will always carry 
an atmosphere of romance and adventure and speak to us 
of those gentle friends, the other gardeners, in all quarters of 
the earth! 

Here is another suggestion for the vacation 
season, sent to us by a parent-teacher club: 


What About Summertime? 


We are too new a society to have experimented 
to a very great extent, but Mrs. C. O. Reynolds, 
who was our president for the first two years of 
the existence of the P. T. A., at Sanitaria Springs, 
had already formed a kindly habit of sending 
sunshine boxes to temporary shut-ins who were 
day school pupils, and to one young girl who, 
though not at the time a pupil of our school, had 
always been a dweller in our village and had 
received her education in our Sanitaria Springs 
school. 

During my first month, June, after I had been 
elected president of the club, we had a school and 
community picnic. This was well attended and 
the money for the “unlimited” dishes of ice 
cream was procured by just plain asking the 
townspeople to help. This way we did not have 
to deplete our treasury, and it gave the village folk a 
claim to our hospitality. 

Our treasurer, Mrs. Frank H. Odell, who has a beautiful 
tree-shaded lawn near the schoolhouse, and is centrally 
situated in the village, offered this attractive spot for the 
picnic. The tables “groaned,” indeed, but under a maple 
avenue of surpassing beauty. 

Then I wondered what we could do next. Our third 
vice-president, Mrs. G. Lee Rivers, was asked to canvass 
her end of the village for a sunshine box for the young-girl 
invalid I mentioned above. This she did, and her box 
contained about the completest assortment I have seen. 
There were gelatine beef cubes, junket, cocoa, malted milk, 
fruits and home-made jellies, as well as many other dainty 
things that would be acceptable to the invalid. My next 
plan for this girl was to have the group east of Mrs. 
Rivers’ group each give fifteen cents. This money was to 
buy a half-pint of ice cream every day for the invalid, who 
delighted in this treat, and who could eat the cool- 
ing food far better than she could any other kind. 
One of our members, living close to an ice cream 
parlor, was to see that our invalid had her ice 
cream sent to her every day for two weeks. 
Then the next group of women were to have con- 
tributed to the ice cream fund. 

That the young girl died, and our pleasant and 
well-meant plan was not carried out, leaves no 
discredit to us. As for the idea itself, if you were 
fever-racked, and not too well supplied with money, 
and ice cream of a most delicious kind was brought 
to you every day during the hot summer months, 
if that was your case, wouldn’t you like the sum- 
mer-time scheme of our Sanitaria Springs Mothers’ 
Club and Parent-Teacher Association? 

Even the tiniest hamlet can look out for the sick 
school child or mother of school-age children, or 
in some such way keep up the interest during the 
vacation period, and thus, all the year round, 
link horre and school. 


Nina WILLARD WALLACE 
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Majoring in Main Street 


A Preachment in Contentment for the Village and Town Teacher 
Ida Evans Roger, New York 


E terms of a scholarship in Main Street, for one, 

two, or four years, become effective each September 

when vast hordes of young people unpack their trunks 
and attend institutions (collegiate, normal, or technical) 
which are located in small towns. Invariably among these 
students an affection for town develops, and local color 
becomes cherished in memory’s store-house, the piney 
village walks or the drug-store mascot—cat, dog, or parrot— 
being loyally sworn to with contagious enthusiasm! The 
adopted Main Street, with its radiation of friendliness, 
wholesome naturalness and simplicity (and lack of hectic 
shifting to false standards) somehow pinnacles as a mile- 
stone from which localities in the next dozen years are 
reckoned, and by which the temper and hospitality of later 
adopted or imposed ports are measured. Intimacies with 
favorite rocks and ledges become deep-rooted and not 
merely a possibility for a subject for one’s own kodak book; 
customs are MADE, if desirable, or accepted without bitter- 
ness if inevitable (e.g., perhaps the two mail trains per day 
limitation); the spirit of comradeship and village possession 
almost sits like an aura upon these arrivals who have come 
to adopt the town and to look for its fun, its happiness, and 
its opportunities. This intense fervor of the student for his 
adopted environment is not assumed, is not a pose by these 
newly rooted freshmen or sophomores; it rather is a quick 
contagion, which overwhelms any inherent individual resist- 
ance to the joy of living—and it carries along the lone stu- 
dent doubter, the critic, or the early materialist into the 
World of Adventure and into the land of faith and ultimate 
belief and good will! The initiated find happiness in 
Present living—and do not relegate it to some never-reached 
to-morrow! 

For how to live and make his environment SERVE HIS 
Happiness is generally approached optimistically by the 
average undergraduate. The small town he approaches 
with the spirit that it is to serve him, not to crush him! 
His courage is high, his emotions not stifled or warped, and 
be himself expects to help MAKE a good time. He goes after 
the bacon—and usually secures a feast! He does not 
depend continually upon paid city stimulus. He practices 
initiative, he becomes self-resourceful—and lo—he con- 
tributes to the town spirit as well as receiving the town 
opportunity! 

The key to lack of happiness in small towns explored by 
adults in later years has often been lost sight of! The town 
itself has been maligned when the adventurer knocked at 
the door with nothing to contribute! And like the old town 
pump, the refreshing water failed to materialize because no 
water was first brought by her who sought to pump the 
well, and thought not of her own responsibility! Main 
Street thus has times without number been indicted as 
vigorously as in previous years similar small and intimate 
village byways have been extolled as furnishing interesting 
human history. Ages ago was it written, “The Spirit 
giveth light”—and indeed spirit beyond the material- 
advertising slogan, “Boost Your Town,” is needed as a 
beacon light to the soured sojourner who finds along Main 
Street only mud—instead of rose bushes and stars! 

The determined creed of the sojourning teacher, as well 
as that of the college fraternity or college campus individual, 
should be to find joy through affiliation, and to resolutely 
refuse to act or speak apology for the adopted town. En- 
joyment worthy of the name means sharing—even in the 
college world the philosophy has been discovered—and the 
words of the college song come as high warning and sunny 
good sense: 


The man who eateth all his good peanuts 
And giveth his neighbor none— 


He sha’n’t have any of my good peanuts 
When his peanuts are gone! 


The man who uses all his own shaving soap 
And giveth his neighbor none— 
He sha’n’t have any of my good shaving soap 
Or any of my good peanuts 
When his good shaving soap 
And his good peanuts are gone! 


The teacher who remembers this creed will soon make 
the happy discovery that the value of a community is built 
up and reckoned from more than business relations and a 
business standpoint, and she will agree that happiness can 
be planned and “something started,” even though years 
later than during first adolescent enthusiasms. Intimate 
exchanges of favors can be cultivated—and nowhere can 
such relaration be begun more naturally than in the small 
town. Here heart courtesies seem to flower after a very 
short transplanting. For it is only in the larger congested 
districts where(shamefacedly and against our natural herd- 
ing instinct) we suspect each neighboring roomer, lock our 
trunks and bedrooms, and “correctly” remember we have 
no change when approached. But away from our con- 
gested centers we know our neighbors, and may meet 
the same with a normal attitude—if we do not remain 
frozen and hide-bound, and forget that it is the mark of 
wisdom to unlearn world formalities and to travel with a 
merry heart which joys to take part in experiences, however 
unusual, along the way! 

It was with the fermenting of the above simple truths 
upon me, and also with bits of Dallas Sharp’s Boston 
writings in mind, that I made my way back from the 
Other World to Main Street—where no home has an electric 
refrigerator to supplant its pond-cut ice blocks, and where 
I found (with a little tremor lest they not be there) the blue 
cornflower and faithful heart-warming Bouncing Bet still 
cropping out at turns along the village ditches. 


Sitting that night face to face with Aunt Barb’s china 
and red raspberries, I deliberately planned how to avoid 
worrying her gentle heart, should she ask me whether I 
was using the silver napkin ring she had recently sent. 
Cotton napkins of the proverbial boarding-table of five 
years back would have honestly needed the silver label— 
but how could I hurt her sympathies through my describing 
my present city roamings from the land of one paper napkin 
to the next! Breakfast at the bakery tables or lunch at 
the Greek restaurant would loom like foreign prison mess 
halls to Aunt Barb, who moved leisurely among the sur- 
roundings of flowered carpets and cretonnesand bits of human 
cheer which she would expect for me. I saw on the old 
familiar lounge the sweater she was knitting to replace my 
old one. It had been put down while she sat at the table 
to make sure that at this private supper I had cream and 
all “fixings.” The soft green sweater yarn and the moss 
rosebuds in the center of the table, and the pansies in a 
glass dish in my bedroom all spoke a village cheer that 
drowned as almost unreal the lobster window dipslays 
haunting any one who has wearily dined from city fish house 
to waffle shop to chop suey sign! A cheer truly heavenly 
it seemed to one who, searching for the golden fleece, had 
experienced only the fleece of the usual variety. 

And as I cut sweet peas in the morning for Aunt Barb to 
send to a sick friend, and that same hour saw Aunt Barb 
receiving a pan of plums and sweet corn from another 
neighbor, I rejoiced that her Main Street had been too 
shut in by the hills to lose its quiet and dainty gentility 
and kindliness in any necessary stampede for self-protection 

(Continued on page 420) 
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The Sand Castle 


Elisabeth Havens Burrowes, New Jersey 


We walked beside the ocean 
One shining summer day, 

And saw more shells than children 
Could ever take away. 


Some were pink and little, 
And some were clear and white, 
And some were blue and dusky 
Like the sky once at night. 


And then we built a castle . 
With lawns of sand for grass, 
And steps and tewers and windows, 
With shining shells for glass. 


We dug a moat around it, 
And made a drawbridge, too, 


And wondered who would find it 
When all our play was through. 


We wished that we could take it, 
In handkerchief or hat, 

Home, as we could the seashells; 
’Twas too like dreams for that. 


So, when we had to leave it, 
We went with backward feet 

And blew it little kisses 
Because it was so sweet. 


Next day we could not find it 
But still it gave us joy; 

We said sea-fairies took it 
For the Sea-King’s little boy. 


Putting the “Try” into Poetry 
An Experiment in the Fourth Grade 


Margaret Preston 


Roland Park Country School, Baltimore, Md. 


VERY teacher knows how wearisome a poetry lesson 
may become when it is merely an unending repetition 
of “hearing the poem around the class,” as one 

little girl expressed it. 

A poem, let us say, has been selected, the class has 
discussed the meaning, favorite lines have been chosen, 
the children have described the mental pictures sug- 
gested by certain words—and the poem has been memo- 
rized. Then comes the recitation. If the class recites as a 
whole the teacher cannot always be sure that each child 
knows the poem, and as we all know, the poem is apt to 
become sing-song and lacking in expression. If each child 
recites the poem singly there is sufficient interest at first to 
draw forth criticism and suggestions from the rest of the 
class, but soon the children grow tired of hearing the same 
thing over and over, they become restless and not a few of 
them grow to hate the poem and poetry periods in general as 
a consequence. Many teachers who are themselves fond 
of poetry and who enjoy developing a poem with a class 
have told me that they have come to dread the “hearing” 
process. I wish all those who have thus suffered—teachers 
and pupils alike—might come into my fourth grade class 
during poetry time. 

The first step in my poetry experiment was to abolish 
the regular poetry periods and make poetry, instead, a part 
of the morning exercises. After we have finished our 
morning prayer, we have volunteer recitations by those 
pupils who have prepared a poem. The poems must be 
approved by the teacher before they are memorized, so 
that no undesirable material may be brought in. A large 
piece of tagboard has been made into a Poetry Chart, with 
an attractive picture as a heading and the quotation from 
Keats, “Much have I traveled in the realms of gold,” to 
lend an inspirational touch. Underneath are printed the 
names of the children, each one heading a column. When 
a poem has been successfully recited, the name cf the poem, 
the name of the author, and the number of lines recited is 
printed in the column underneath the child’s name. To 
recite a poem successfully we have decided that the poem 
must be said correctly, with good expression and in such a 
way that it holds the attention of the class. No poem is 
entered upon the chart that fails to fulfil these conditions. 
After the poem has been recited the class asks questions 


about the meaning of words, favorite lines, word pictures 
andsoon. We do not use more than ten or twelve minutes 
each morning and the poems have made the opening exer- 
cises so varied and so attractive that the time spent is well 
worth the giving. 

The most interesting feature of our study of poetry has 
been the way in which the poems have been chosen. For- 
merly the class had a poem a week assigned for study and 
each child had a poetry bock. This year I told the children 
that any good collection of poems would be suitable and this 
has resulted in a very wholesome interest in the family col- 
lection of poetry. ‘Poems Every Child Should Know,” 
“Famous Book of Verse,” “The Golden Treasury,” “Three 
Years with the Poets,” and many other familiar volumes 
have been used. Incidentally a great deal of poetry has 
been read by the children in their effort to find a poem that 
appealed. This in itself has been most gratifying. Differ- 
ent children like different poems—just as decidedly as we 
grownups do. This has been, I think, the keynote of the 
success of the venture, for it is a hateful task to learn by 
heart a poem we do not like and a real pleasure to commit 
to memory lines that awaken a response in us. One little 
enthusiast expressed the feeling of the class when she said, 
“T love to learn poetry when I can choose my own poems.” 

The actual amount of poetry learned has been almost 
unbelievable. Several children have learned between five 
and six hundred lines in five months and the average is 
between four hundred and four hundred and fifty. Every 
once in a while we have a review and call upon different 
members to recite poems that they have on their list. 
The children take great pride in their lists, and love to 
add the name of a new poet to the chart. We range 
through several centuries and when my little charges come, 
in later years, to the “Poet’s Corner” they will find there 
names they have known all their lives—Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton, Byron, Ben Jonson, Keats, Shelley, Burns, Hood, 
Blake, Cowper, Longfellow, Lowell, Charles Lamb, Tom 
Moore, Scott, Wordsworth, Browning—all these have ap- 
peared upon our chart, as well as the beloved Robert Louis 
Stevenson and many lesser folk. It has been a real in- 
spiration to watch the development of good taste and 
appreciation. I feel that no educational experiment I have 
ever tried has been so rewarding. 





























The pupil with the teacher is a slow-minded pupil, but through individual attention she was able to progress in her history work (in which 
she is being helped, in the picture), and was graduated with the rest of her class in January. 
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Adaptation of Individualized Instruction to Class 
System of Organization 


Jasper T. Palmer, New York 


HROUGH tbe inspiration and guidance of Dr. William 
H. Holmes, practically every teacher in the Mount 
Vernon, New York, Public School System has become 
skilled in individualizing his or her teaching. Dr. Holmes 
believes in retaining the good features of class system of 
instruction, and at the same time individualizing much of 
the teaching and adapting individual differences to the class 
organization. 

Dr. Holmes acquired the inspiration for the individualized 
instruction done in the Mount Vernon schools through the 
work of Mr. John Kennedy, former Superintendent of 
Schools in Batavia, who was the first educator in the United 
States to recognize the real need of individualizing school 
work. He admonishes his teachers to first get the Ricut 
Spirit. He feels that the right spirit is the motive power 
that sends the teacher along the way of right method to 
victory over slow and retarded minds. The essentials of the 
right spirit are: Cheerfulness, sympathy, and patience. 
Next to the right spirit must come the Ricut Metuop. 
Muck stress is laid upon the importance of the child receiv- 
ing individual instruction, sitting beside the teacher at her 
desk. There is created in the child’s mind, at once, a spirit 
of helpfulness and guidance. The teacher works to remove 
the elementary difficulty; the pupil is made self-helpful; it 
teaches pupils how to study. Individualized instruction 
should be wholly individual; the teacher finds the pupils 
who need individual aid. 

As an aid to guiding the teacher in the Mount Vernon 
system of individual instruction, one of the supervising 
principals organized 10 points which were printed on a card 
the size of individual record cards. A copy is placed with 
every set of record cards as a constant guide and reminder 
to teachers. The 10 points are as follows: 


Aids for the Individual Help Periods 
(Supervised Study) 
1 Do ALL the children thoroughly understand the 
assigned seat work? Are my directions clear? 


2 Do ALL the children understand WHY they are 
working on the present assignment? Do they all see a real 
PURPOSE in the work? 


3 Do ALL the children understand HOW and WHERE 
to get the needed information? Do they understand how 
to select essentials and discard non-essentials? 


4 Do ALL the children understand how to take notes 
in assisting themselves? 


5 Do I occasionally move among my children to see 
that they are using the time profitably? 


6 Have I a well-organized system of calling individuals 
to my desk for help? Have I made notes from recitations 
and written work so that I know just who NEEDS help? 


Does it make 
Does it prevent failures in subject pro- 


7 Does my individual-help work count? 
the weak stronger? 
motion? 


8 DolI vary my methods and requirements in dealing 
with individuals? Do I take into account the varying 
degrees of intelligence? Or do I try to hold all up to the 
same standard? 


9 DolIkeep in mind that I am working with immature 
minds? DolI realize that more steps are necessary and that 
progress must be slower than with mature adult minds? 


10 Do I commend INDIVIDUAL effort? Do I en- 
courage the slow minded by recognizing his efforts even 
though the results may not be 100 percentage or “ Excel- 
lent’’? 


As in every school system not every teacher quickly 
adjusts herself to the real worth of individualized instruc- 
tion, new teachers particularly need their guidance and 
leadership in the adaptation. To assist the teachers, the 
following supplementary notes in the form of a self-survey 
are placed in the hands of every teacher for permanent filing. 
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Some Reasons Why the Mount Vernon System of 
Individualized Instruction Might Fail 


1 Too much correcting papers and other clerical work 
done during individual help periods. 

2 Too little study to discover who really need indi- 
vidual guidance; too often a feeling that no one needs it. 

3 Lack of sympathetic understanding between teacher 
and child helped. 

4 Unwillingness, or not seeing need of going back to 
fundamentals. 

5 Inability to adapt teaching steps to the different 
individual needs. 

6 Too little teaching children how to study by them- 
selves—how to find material and to discriminate between 
the essential and non-essential. 

7 Failure to commend the little improvements—to 
recognize honest effort. 

8 Fear of developing dependence. 

9 Firm belief in traditional mass teaching. 

10° Lack of interest’in looking into merits of individual 
systems. 


As a clearer means of guiding both teacher and children 
in their progress, the elementary and high school teachers, 
under the leadership of the supervisor of instruction, are re- 
organizing the courses of study with major and minor ob- 
jectives carefully listed. 

The teachers in the Mount Vernon schools have com- 


377 


mented upon the adopted method of individualized instruc- 
tion as follows: “It has given me a better chance to study 
the individual and to do away with the strained rela- 
tionship sometimes existing between the pupils and their 
teachers.” It helps eliminate the after-school session, 
creates self-reliance for the timid, and establishes general 
benefits for all.’”” “Individual contact with the child opens 
up better understanding between teacher and pupil.” 

“The majority of the pupils of my class have voted that 
individual instruction is a credit to this school system. 
The teacher makes a study of the child and in clearing up 
his difficulties, leaves him happy and able to work in- 
dependently.” “Great aid to the foreign-speaking children 
in teaching them English.” “Helps the bright child, who 
is often ‘born short’ in certain subjects.” ‘Has been most 
valuable in improving written composition with the slow 
pupils.” “A splendid opportunity to help the individual 
that enters late.” 

The pupil in the accompanying picture commented about 
her teacher and the individual attention she was receiving 
in the following words: 

“When I go to recite to Miss I do not feel as if 
she were my teacher, but a pupil of the class.” 

“The individual help period means a great deal to me. 
Miss explains everything clearly. When one has re- 
cited on a certain topic she will add to and discuss a few 
important points pertaining to the topic. 

“I always enjoy working with Miss —— because she 
explains things in such a jolly way.” 








Supplementary Reading 


R. Rice, Massachusetts 


A fourth grade that has difficulty in reading is a problem. 
So much of the geography and history in that and in sub- 
sequent grades depend upon the ability to comprehend 
words. Much time must be put on silent reading, but oral 
reading is important too. When each child has a book in 
his hand and is following the one who is reading there is not 
much incentive to the reader to be interesting. Those in 
their seats have read the story before. They can read to 
themselves more rapidly than the reader. They are apt to 
lose interest and when that happens the attention is lost 
too. 

Not long ago a list of suggestions was sent out from City 
Hall which were most helpful and rich in ideas. From them 
the following devices were worked out: 

Morning exercises may be varied by introducing bits of 
interesting reading matter. I have a thick pile of paste- 
board cards on which have been pasted short articles of 
interest and stories. The cards are three and a half inches 
wide and seven inches long. The reading matter may be 
short poems, articles on nature, or short stories. In securing 
these the children are always ready to help. They bring 
whatever they think appropriate to me. If I agree with 
them they are allowed to read what they have to the class. 
The class discuss the article and it is pasted on the card. 

All sorts of things are brought in from all sorts of places. 
Sunday-school papers are full of richness. In many of them 
little lessons are taught under the guise of fiction. Many 
of them have little informative articles on nature and sug- 
gestions for making things. Of course anything bordering 
even slightly on the religious is not used. Children’s 
magazines, the newspapers, and discarded story books are 
all available. 

Some of the stories brought in are too long for one child 
to read or to fit on one of the cards. These are cut in pieces 
of suitable length for one pupil and are put on several cards. 
On the back of each card is put the names of the story and 
the number of the piece. These are fastened together with 
a clip. We use them for regular reading lessons. The 
pieces are given out a day or two before they are to be used 
so that much time may be had to perfect the reading. With 
this device it is easy to make the children see why it is 


necessary to read well. The listeners are questioned and 
sometimes asked to tell back part of the story. 

One advantage in the use of these cards is the opportunity 
that they give the child to make a choice. Perhaps two 
dozen are laid out on a back desk or window sill. One row 
has been given the honor of conducting the morning exer- 
cises. The pupils in that row choose the card they like best. 
They are allowed to make this choice as soon as they finish 
their regular work. 

I have also made three supplementary scrap books which 
testify by their appearance just how well they are liked. 
They are filled with children’s stories, poems, and articles 
of interest to children. Sometimes we use them in an oral 
reading lesson. Sometimes they are allowed to use them 
when their work is finished. Rarely, as an especial treat, 
they are taken home. 

Children follow after the rest as surely as older ones follow 
the style. Just at present the style is to borrow “ Miss 
Rice’s red history book.” The book is private property 
and is the only one of its kind in the room. The added 
interest that this brings into the history class proves that 
this bit of supplementary reading is worth the while. 

At one time we made a record of all the pupils who read 
certain little pamphlets which were based on history and 
geography. It is well for the teacher to keep track of what 
is being read. The children enjoy keeping the teacher 
informed. It is well for the teacher to have a rather ex- 
tensive knowledge of the best books written for children, 
for it adds to the child’s enjoyment if he can actually discuss 
a book as reader to reader. The following discussion took 
place one recess recently: 

“What book are you reading, Jane?” 

“ce ‘Heidi.’ ”? 

“T’veread that. It’sswell! Did you ever read ‘Heidi’?”’ 
(This last was addressed to me.) 

Then the three of us plunged into a discussion of Heidi, 
Klara, and Peter. Another girl who was one of the group 
made up her mind that the very next book that she got from 
the library would be “Heidi,” and I was just so much 
nearer being in accord with that group of pupils, having an 
interest and a knowledge of what was interesting to them. 
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June Picture Study 
“A Helping Hand,” by Emile Renouf 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


Teacher’s Aims 


1 To teach such an interest in “A Helping Hand” that 
children will develop a taste for good pictures. 

2 To train the imagination. 

3 To teach children that every picture tells a story. 


Specific Aims 


1 To teach the picture, “A Helping Hand.” 
2 To have children tell the story found in the picture. 


Pupils’ Aims 
1 To find the story in the picture. 


2 To tell a good story to the class about ‘“‘A Helping 
Hand.” 


Every child “loves to talk.” A teacher can find nothing 
better to develop this instinct than to give a picture lesson. 
Of the different pictures I have taught to classes each term, 
I have not found one that has such an appeal to them as 
“A Helping Hand.” 

Where is there a real boy who would not rather go fishing 
than to school? Each one has had an experience. No 
teacher can find a better motive for a lesson than to say, 
“How many boys have ever gone fishing?” Immediately 
twenty-five or thirty hands will be raised. The girls will 
have theirs up to tell about big brothers or fathers. Every 
child in the room will be ready and anxious, too, with stories 
about fishing. 

After the children have told of the various experiences, 
tell them you have a picture of a little girl to show them. 
Show the picture, “A Helping Hand.” 


Studying the Picture 


Questions 
Where do you think this man 
and Jittle girl live? 
What makes you think so? 


Answers anticipated 

I think the man and little 
girl live by a bay. 

The man looks like a fisher- 
man. All fishermen live 
near water. 

He has on the kind of hat 
and coat all fishermen 
wear. 

No, they do not. They 
must get upat four or five 
o’clock in the morning 
and work all day. 

Sometimes great storms 
come up and they are lost 
in a fog. Sometimes they 
are drowned. 

A fisherman needs bait. 


Why do you think he looks 
like a fisherman? 


Do you think fishermen have 
an easy time? 


They have a great many dan- 
gers to brave. Can any 
one tell me what they are? 


What does a fisherman need 
before he goes out fishing? 

Who can tell me what makes 
good bait? 


They use minnows. They 
are little fishes living in 
the shallow water along 
the shore. 

I think the little girl got 
them. He is her father. 


Who do you suppose got the 
minnows for the fisherman 
in this picture? 

Why do you think her father Shehas been good. She got 
let her go with him this his bait, so he thought 
day? he would take her out. 
It is a nice day, too. 

Her mother gave her some 
lunch. She might get bun- 
gry before she gets back. 


What has she got in her pock- 
ets that makes them stick 
out so? 


It is a sail-boat. It has a 
flat bottom. Fishermen 
use them so they can go 
in shallow water. They 
don’t frighten fish away. 

Why doesn’t he have the sail There isn’t any wind to 
up? catch in the sail. You 
must have wind to fill the 
sail if it makes the boat 
go. 

The water is so smooth and 
quiet looking. 

He wants to steer out of 
the way of that big rock. 


Let us look at this boat more 
carefully. What kind ofa 
boat is it? 


What else tells us there isn’t 
much wind? 

Yes, the waters look very 
quiet. I thought you need- 
ed two oars to rowa boat. 

Do you think the little girl is 
helping ber father very 
much? 

Something else tells me she 
isn’t helping very much. 


I don’t think she is. She 


is too little. 


Her hands don’t reach a- 
round the big oar. Her 
feet are too short to reach 
the bottom of the boat. 

She is afraid she will fall 
backwards when the oar 
comes back. Her father 
isabout to pull back and 
is laughing. Her face 
shows she is a little bit 
afraid. 


Yes, she is too little to be a 
great belp, but she is try- 
ing and I think she is real 
happy. She looks as though 
she has a tight hold on the 
oar. Why do you think 
she is holding on so tight- 
ly? 

What do you suppose they 
will do with that long- 
handled net? 


Her father will anchor his 
boat in the deep water. 
He will catch the fish 
that come near his boat. 

Do you think they will catch Yes, I think they will. 
many fish? 

Thope they do. It looks like 
such a warm day. I am 
sure the fish will go under 
his boat to get cool. The 
little girl will be happy, 
too, if they have a “good 
catch.” Won’t you? 


They all agree that they 
would be proud. 


Life of the Artist, Emile Renouf 


Very little is known about Emile Renouf’s boyhood. His 
paintings are mostly about fishermen or boats on the water. 
In 1886 he came to New York City. While he was there, he 
painted a picture of the Brooklyn Bridge. He took it back 
to France with him. The painting, “A Helping Hand,” is 
in the Corcoran Gallery at Washington, D. C. 

After teaching the picture, I have the children tell the 
story. I have it told in two paragraphs. In the first para- 
graph I have them tell what happens before the picture, 
while in the second what is happening in it. 

The second day I have them write the stories told. Below 
are two of the best. I put in a correction or two where it 
was needed (misspelled words). 


A Helping Hand 


Once there was a fisherman named Mr. Smith. One day he told 
his little daughter, Mae, to go down to the edge of the water and catch 
some minnows. He wanted them for bait. Mr. Smith put on his 
raincoat and rain-hat. When Mae came back, she put on a little hat 
and tied a handkerchief around her neck. In her pockets she carried 
some lunch. They started out in their flat-bottomed sail-boat. 

Soon they were out in the deep water. Mr. Smith sawa rock. He 
used only one oar so he could steer out of the way. Mae helped him 


(Continued on page 417) 
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Silver Butter Lamps 


Tibet---The Roof of the World 


A Supplementary Project 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Tibetan Proverb 


As you go forth to fight, be in the front; as you return, be the last 
to come.—Quoted by Mrs. Flora Beal Shelton in “‘ Shelton of Tibet.” 


The Shelton Tibetan collection, consisting of more than 
eight hundred objects, has been called the finest in America 
by such experts as Dr. William Montgomery McGovern and 
Dr. Lucius Porter, through whose courtesy six remarkable 
Tibetan paintings were exhibited. The one most interesting 
to children concerned the Hunter God. 

This hero was once a king noted for kindness and gentle- 
ness. While riding through a mountain pass, he espied a 
tigress and cast his spear, which reached the heart of the 




















Dr. Shelton’s Saddle 


*See PrimARY EpucaTION for January, 1925. 


animal. When the king rode up to the dead body, he was 
dismayed to see three very young cubs showing signs of 
distress. The pitiful sight almost broke the king’s heart, 
and knowing that the young cubs would starve to death 
without the mother, he gave his body to feed them. Ac- 
cording to the legend, the king was made a god for his act of 
self-sacrifice. 

From Mrs. Shelton’s book, teachers may learn why 
museums have practically no Tibetan things to exhibit. 
We quote as follows: 

“Tt is a difficult matter to purchase things from the 
Tibetans, as they keep them hidden away. . . . 

“A prince gave to Dr. Shelton a beautiful book which had 
been a part of his mother’s dowry when she came from 
Lassa to be the bride of his father. The letters were in 
raised gold set with turquoise and pearls. 

“Sacred books, the silver temple service, incense burners, 
butter lamps, and other things of solid silver were brought 
after night by the priests to be sold in order to raise money 
to buy back their land from the Chinese. 

“The Chinese had destroyed the big lamasery at Banang 
before we came in. . The lama’s books were scattered 
everywhere. Some were sold in the city. Dr. Shelton 
bought some of these books which, along with many other 
Tibetan things, are in the museum in Newark, New Jersey.” 

Nore These letters to the Editor were written by Miss Moore’s 
children in response to a question from her. They are so interesting, 


Iam sure you will all like to read them. Unfortunately, it is impossible 
to show the very clever little plasticine models.—Ep1Tor 


Voting for Tibetan Pictures 


We voted for eight Tibetan pictures on Friday and the butter-tablets 
got the most votes. 

The people of Tibet build 108 butter-tablets each year and the 
butter-tablets are 50 feet high. 

They build them for New Year’s Eve. On New Year’s morning 
the 108 butter tablets are thrown into the sacred river. 

When we voted, thirty-nine children voted and the butter tablet 
got thirteen votes. The butter-tablet was number six. 

WILtiAM KNOWLES 
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East Newark, N. J., 


Feb. 5, 1925 
Dear Editor, 

The Tibet Collection is in the Newark Library. All the beautiful 
things are packed now ready to be moved to the Newark Museum which 
will be finished in April. 

I will tell you some of the things we have pictures of. There is a 
beautiful coat made of satin and there are many rugs. 

One picture showed us bamboo pens and an ink-pot, and some 
sealing wax to fasten their envelopes with. We use sealing wax too. 

Another picture showed bamboo pens and a Tibetan book. All its 
leaves were between thin boards with straps around to keep them 
together. 

We liked the pictures that showed us how the people in Tibet do 
things. We saw a man and his wife in a grain field. The wife was 
gathering the grain and the man was holding the baby in her arms. 

Another picture showed two yaks pulling a heavy stone over grain. 

The Museum had many more things. There is a wonderful drum, 
a prayer wheel, and eighteen beautiful silver lamps. The Tibetans 
burn butter in the lamps. 

When all the things that Dr. Shelton brought to Newark from Tibet 
are in the Newark Museum, we hope you will come to see them. 

Your friend, 
Grade 3 Lucy PArRIsI 


Tibetan Plasticine Objects 


Our class made tea-kettles, coffee-pots, bowls, vases, six butter- 
churns, one house, two covered bridges, and I made Bu’s boot, and 
some others made five yak. Our teacher said that she liked them very 
much and we are going to send some of our plasticine objects to Boston 
for the Editor to see. 

We are going to send Bu’s boot and the tea-kettles, some yak and 
the coffee-pots, pitchers and butter churns. 

STANLEY STEFANOWICZ 





Making Written Composition 
Work a Joy 


Lucy L. Culpepper, North Carolina 


Little folks, as well as big folks, like pretty things, and as 
pretty things are apt to be interesting, real work can be 
made pretty to insure their interest. 

I can remember so well having been told a countless 
number of times, “Now, for to-morrow write me a story 
on any one of the subjects suggested on page 11.”” How I 
hated such an assignment, and my thoughts simply would 
not gather around any one of those nice-sounding titles! 

Children these days hate story-writing as much as ever 
they did, unless it is made more attractive and interesting 
than it was once-upon-a-time. 

Here is one of the ways in which I made written com- 
positions a joy to my second graders. 
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Coat of Chinese Brocade—The Dr. A. L. Shelton Tibetan Exhibit 


So many old readers were lying unused in the book room 
that I asked the supervisor for a few of them. She gave me 
several dozen and I began to study them to see how I could 
use them. I found them full of lovely pictures which were 
full of action of children and animals. I cut out all the 
best ones to use next day at my language period. The next 
day I showed these pictures and asked what they would 
like to do with them. Every one suggested telling the story 
of each picture. We listened to as many as we had time 
for, and then the class concluded that they were not satisfied 
to stop. Someone suggested that they write the stories 
and they were just as pleased to do this as they were to tell 
them, on the condition that they were to read their own 
stories. So I clipped each picture to the top of a sheet of 
ruled writing paper and put them on the supply table to be 

(Continued on page 411) 

















Pen Cases, Bamboo Pen, Ink Pot, Seals and Book in Wooden Binders 
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Our Story of Robinson 
Crusoe 


(By Retarded Pupils) 
B. B. Chapman, Massachusetts 


We were reading the story of Robinson Crusoe. Our 
sand-table was empty, so we decided to make the story of 
Robinson’s island. First, we put the rocks and water at 
one side of the table. Michael brought an old boat for the 
shipwreck. Florence brought a canoe, because later Robin- 
son had one. Paul made a raft from an old ruler, then we 
wound raffia over small boxes, for the cases on the raft. 
The boys brought in rocks for the cave. We put some of 
the boxes in the cave. Florence made the fence, by putting 
sticks in the sand around the corner of the table, winding 
green raffia in and out around the sticks. Robinson Crusoe 
used green vines. He was afraid there might be wild ani- 
mals on the island, so he left no opening in the fence, but 
made a ladder to climb over with. 

We cut palm leaves from green paper, and pinned them 
to the tops of sticks for palm trees. Paul made the frame- 
work of the tent from sticks, and covered it with cloth. He 
also made a tripod to put over the fireplace, and Edward 
made a clay kettle to hang over the fire. 

It was too smoky inside the cave for Robinson to eat 
there, so he moved his split-leg table outside. The dog, the 
cat, and the goat ate with Robinson here. We made these 
animals from clay, but they do not show well in the picture. 
The white thing that shows beside the cave is the hod that 
was used to carry things from the raft to the cave. 

Raphael cut out a wooden shovel like the one Robinson 
had. The calendar was a pole set up in the sand, with a 
board across the top. Every day he cut a notch in the pole. 
Our calendar shows beside the tent in the picture. 

We made sugar cane by winding raffia on some sticks, 
leaving it hanging at the top like leaves. We used bay 
leaves for the tobacco field. 

Robinson’s clothes became very ragged, so Bessie fringed 
the edges of the suit she made for the doll who was Robin- 
son. He wore a little hat woven on a round frame. 

When the table was finished, all the children in the school 





























came to see it, and liked it as well as we did. We wrote 
our story on the blackboard above the sand-table, so that 
on Parents’ Night the people who came to see our room 
would know what it was all about. 





| Adapted Sociology 


S all history is a record of experiments, the following one 
has found a place on the pages of my Year Book. 
Because the prescribed course in third grade 
geography and history required it, we read during the first 
term the Dopp series of books describing primitive life. 
The story of prehistoric peoples, as told in the Tree- 
Dwellers, the early Cave-men, the later Cave-men, and the 
early Sea People, was of unfailing interest to the children. 
Subsequently, we used as text-book the ‘Robinson Crusoe 
Reader,” by Julia D. Cowles, supplemented by the follow- 
ing: 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe—Defoe 
A Child’s Robinson Crusoe—Nida 
The Story of the Ship—E. N. Hurley 


Nor was Wells’ “Outline of History” too ponderous to 
be consulted for simplified facts and invaluable illustrations; 
also Van Loon’s “Story of Mankind.” 

By this continuity of subject matter, racial, historical and 
industrial origins were studied and a unified concept of 
human development established in the child’s mind. 

Keen observation, purposeful activity, utilization of 
simple materials, and the necessity of perseverance—al] 
these traits and habits were fostered and encouraged. 

Home geography takes on a new appeal when associated 
with stories which stir childish imagination. The influence 
of physical environment on man and his activities was em- 
phasized. The lessons made frequent references to hills, 
valleys, ravines, divides, marshes, plains, cliffs, forests, 
slopes, beaches, coasts, islands, lagoons, bays, seas, tides, 
storms, seasons, waves, surf, mountains and glaciers. These 
words became naturally a part of the class vocabulary 
without formal definitions. 

Pastoral and agricultural pursuits were discussed and 
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their advantages compared and contrasted with urban 
industries of the present day. 

Knowledge of Nature was increased by pictures of ani- 
mals, birds, fish, flower specimens, etc. Numerous copies 
of the National Geographic Magazine were consulted. 
Many incidents lent themselves admirably to original 
dramatizations. . 

The significance of the various epochs—Age of Fear, 
Age of Combat, Age of Chase, and Conquest of the Waters 
—is more specific in the story of Robinson Crusoe, for as 
an individual he passed through all these phases. His life 
is a concrete portrayal of man’s mastery over unfavorable 
conditions. It illuminates and focuses the knowledge 
previously acquired. 

The following points were covered: 


1 Robinson Crusoe’s departure from England; an 
island country, in sailing vessel. 
a Sails versus steam of the present day. 
b Wreck on uninhabited island. 
c Map drawing. 
2 Crusoe’s life on the island. 


a Climate. 
b Vegetation. 
c Food. 


(1) Variety—how obtained. 
(2) Primitive oven. 
d Shelter. 
(1) Tent and cave 
(2) Furniture for protection 
(3) Furniture 
Table 
Chair 
Hammock 
Shelves 
Wooden Calendar 
e Clothing 
(1) Materials 
(2) Patterns 
f Utensils 
(1) Pottery 
(2) Basketry 
g Tools and weapons 
(1) Difference in purpose of use 
h Boat building 


(1) Raft 
(2) Canoe 
t Pets 


(1) Dogs, cats, parrots, goats 

(2) Lack of human companionship 
3 Arrival of Friday 
4 Final rescue 


During class discussions, a miniature island home of 
Robinson Crusoe was made on the sand-table. Boys, who 
had formerly shown many destructive atavistic tendencies, 
became eager to employ their ingenuity in making articles 
of bits of pasteboard or wood. The girls excelled in the 
planning of household utensils and clothing design. Visual 
instruction stimulated creative and original effort. Two 
clever lads with infinite patience constructed a very 
“livable” hut in their own yard. Continued interest in 
stories of adventure and hardship is evident. 

Though a project of this kind touches the origins of 
sociology superficially, nevertheless, it gives child or adult 
the generalized truth that courageous progress has ever 
been the aim of the human race. Its onward movement is 
as irrepressible as time and tide. 

In conclusion, these lines to Robinson Crusoe summarize 
poetically: 

So to be loved and listened to and touched 

By crowds of moist-fingered little folks 

With eyes of wonder . . . who would save his life 

And hug an English hearth for seventy years, 

When to be shipwrecked is to live forever? 

You thought you were dead te the world, but you were wrong, 
Old Crusoe, when you bobbed up on that isle 
Of curious creatures waiting to be tamed, 


And lonely footprints waiting for a friend. 
Dreaming of cobbled streets you fought your way 
Alone and built your little brave stockade; 

Sick for a roof in England, long dumb hours 

You smoked your pipe out by your unshared fire; 
You thought that all was over, never guessed 
You were piling years up, looking to the days 
When little children would not let you die: 

















PIED! PIPER OF HAMELIN 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


Esther Norris and Frances Banks, Oklahoma 
(Book rights reserved) 

A simple form of the story of the Pied Piper may be read 
to the children or the teacher may tell the story herself. 
After it has been dramatized, make the illustrated poster asa 
class problem. 

Write sentences about the different characters in the 
story. Learn the new words through spelling and writing. 
Question to develop content and give an opportunity for 
the pupils to ask questions. Discuss the following: 

Where is the town of Hamelin? Who ruled the town? 

Duties of a Mayor. Government of a town. Good 
citizenship. 

Patriotism. Sing patriotic songs. 

Talks on good citizenship. Was the Mayor of Hamelin 
a good citizen? 

Who was the Pied Piper? 

Study of rats and mice; where they live, what they eat, 
kinds of rats and mice, why the rat is harmful. 

Read stories, as: “Town Mouse and Country Mouse”; 
“Six Little Mice”; “ Blackie.” 
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Acquiring Accuracy in Arithmetic 


Anne Stevenson, Illinois 


I The Number Families 


Accuracy in arithmetic is just as necessary as ever, while 
acquiring it is much harder, because children of to-day are 
bored with the repetition required to fix the fundamental 
number facts. Games, new games, action games, games 
related to the outdoors and gymnasium are the one way out. 
These games should be on hand in large numbers, so that 
when the interest lags the least bit, a new activity may be 
brought out, thus keeping the drill continuous. 

Pupils will enjoy making their own equipment for games. 
If they bring pasteboard and calendars having large figures 
from home they can make the necessary material to play 
“The Number Families.” Cut the pasteboard into pieces 
3” x 2’. On these paste the numbers that are found in 
the Table of 2 (two) family which, of course, are 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18. Next, make up the members of the 3 
family, and so on until all the tables one cares to emphasize 
have been studied. A group of four children may work to- 
gether, each one making up a different number family, and 
then putting the cards together for the game. Four pupils 
play the game with a fifth acting as referee. All the cards 
are turned number down upon the desk. On the center of 
the desk turn one card face up and the one who first names 
the two families in which it is found is allowed to keep that 
card. The referee decides upon who was first with each 
answer. After playing for a given period, the cards won 
are counted. New teams are made up from the winners, 
or they may become the next referees and those winning 
an equal number of cards should be put into teams together, 
bringing those of equal ability into competition. 

Scores kept on the board will be of interest. The various 
rows might compete for high score. A “Number Family” 
Tournament will arouse much enthusiasm that will teach 
the multiplication tables, the ogre of arithmetic. I hear 
some of you say, “O, the noise!” Yes, I answer, but a 
workshop is usually noisy. 
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II Tip, Tap, Toe, 
Three in a Row 


The illustration shows a plan that will lend much zest to 
simple sums. A number of such sheets can be made up 
and even though the blackboard space is occupied and time 
completely absent, each sheet will furnish twelve problems 
in addition. Add across (3). Add down (3). Add to the 
corner number the neighbor on right and left (4). Add 
diagonally (2). 





A set of problems in subtraction may be worked out by 
setting some definite larger number, as 11, from which the 
number in each square is to be subtracted. Multiplication, 
too, can be reviewed by passing out the numbers of tables 
to be stressed, allowing an oral or written multiplication of 
number held and numbers in the squares. Teams may be 
made up and scores kept. Nine points would be given to 
each pupil making a perfect recitation, while one point should 
be taken off for each error. 

“Tip, Tap, Toe, Three in a Row” will be sure to have a 
strong appeal because it is different from arithmetic with a 
flavor of play. 

If one cares to make up these sheets as permanent equip- 
ment, large pieces of heavy paper may be used with figures 
cut from a large calendar pasted on. These can easily be 
seen across the room and may be put up at any moment. 

















III Rotary Race 


This very simple chart for a Rotary Race furnishes drill 
in all the figure combinations imaginable. The center dial 
is made of a separate piece of cardboard held at the center 
with a paper fastener, and by simply rotating it a completely 
new number combination is available. Pupils may be asked 
to add, subtract and multiply around the circle, handing in 
their papers as soon as finished. Of course any with mis- 
takes are thrown out and then the winners announced. 
Eight entirely new lessons may be given from this one chart 
by merely turning the dial. Such a race will awaken so 
much more enthusiasm than the ordinary drill sheets. 

Every teacher of arithmetic facts will find a chart of this 
sort invaluable to use in the fragments of time before bells, 
between classes, etc. An unlimited number of contests may 
be carried out by staging a Track Meet with addition, sub- 
traction and multiplication events. 


IV A Ball Game 


If the classroom is large enough, draw a field on the floor, 
laying out eight areas as illustrated, and placing a number 
with chalk in each area. Divide the room into two teams 
and let one team stand on either side of the field. Each 
team should have a captain and there should be a referee to 
pass upon the correctness of the play. The captains pass to 
the members of their teams cards bearing numbers from 
2 through 9, and tell them in what order to play. The first 
player takes a small rubber ball and as he bounces it on the 
different areas, gives the product of the number on his card 
and the number in that particular area. Each area should 
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be covered in the same way. A perfect score will entitle 
each player to eight points. If an error is made or if the 
captain must call upon some other member of the team to 
help out in an answer, a point is lost. The referee will be 
responsible for seeing that no one else whispers the answer. 
If such a thing occurs, then a point is taken from the score; 
a splendid lesson in self-control which will stop the bad habit 
of “speaking out.” 

Especial interest will be shown if the room is divided into 
a number of teams that select such exciting names as “The 
Giants” and “The Red Hots” or “Sure Shots,”’ for their 
groups and work out a real efficiency contest in number 
facts. Such a contest might be called “The Number 
Series.” 














V Circle Relay Race 


A circle relay race in number facts will be most exciting. 
A chart for the race may be made either upon the blackboard 
or a large sheet of light-colored pasteboard. If the black- 
board is used, make the figures of the outside circle in yellow 
chalk and others in the colors indicated. When blackboard 
space is not available, a permanent chart may be made on 
the pasteboard where the outside circle may be a path 
of yellow either water colored, made with crayons or 
colored paper cut out and pasted on. Large black figures 
may be cut from calendars and pasted on these colored 
circles. 


Divide the class into teams of five each. Pass to each 
team five cards, one each of yellow, red, violet, blue, and 
green, with a different number on each card. The captain 
distributes these to his team. The captains may draw for 
the place of their team in the race. The captain receiving 
number one will assemble his men, the one holding the yel- 
low card will begin when given the word by the starter. A 
time-keeper will watch the clock or better, a watch with a 
second hand. 

If multiplication is being stressed, the number held by 
yellow will be multiplied by the numbers in the yellow circle. 
(For younger children addition may be reviewed in the same 
way.) The instant yellow finishes, red will start racing 
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around the red path, multiplying by the number upon the 
red card handed him; violet, blue, and green take their 
turns and then the time-keeper calls out the entire time 
used by the time in the race. 


The second team will next make their run, followed by 
the other teams. If any one stumbles in the race, the 
captain, at a signal from the referee, may call upon another 
member of the team. It, however, is counted as an error 
and is listed against the team. Both speed and accuracy 
are in this way featured in the same game. 

The score board will have a magnetic quality for every 
pair of eyes, with each team striving for the least time and 
lowest number of errors. Here is a real reason for learning 
the “tables,” for no boy or girl can be responsible for 
dragging his team down into the dust of defeat. The 
teacher will be ready to suggest methods of home study 
guaranteed to improve one’s work on the team. 

Try this to put “pep” into a gray, sleepy day, when some 
pupils have lost interest. 





Inexpensive Pegs 
” Lillian S. Harris, Ohio 


Aims 


To prepare material for seat-work. 
To economize. 


Material 


Used matches. 
Crepe paper or colored cloth. 
Old “ Ever Ready Safety Razor Blades.” 


Method 


1 Cut matches about ? inches long. (Be careful not to 
use any burnt portions.) 

2 Put crepe paper inacloth bag. (Highly colored cloth 
may be used.) 

3 Put portions of matches in a kettle with small quantity 
of water. 

4 Put the bag in the kettle and boil the contents until 
the sticks are thoroughly saturated with dyed water. 

5 Remove from fire. 

6 Put the sticks in a place to dry. 


Note Pretty colors may be obtained by combining different colors 
of paper. 
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Pupil Project Studies X 


Our Dairies 
Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 


[\ practically all schools so much emphasis is being put 
on health and health habits, and on foods, with the im- 

portance of milk as a food, that a study of dairies becomes 
a natura] accompaniment. ‘That is especially true in our 
own schools, since milk lunches served twice each day to 
underweight children has been a means of accomplishing 
much good. As one of the objects of our work was to arouse 
such interest that the intensive milk campaign we were 
putting on with the children in schools would carry over 
to the homes, we made this project a particularly thorough 
study, bringing in some phases that otherwise might have 
been omitted. While just such conditions do not exist 
universally, the importance of milk as a food is universal, 
and so is the interest that children take in the source of this 
supply; hence, the project is one of universal importance 
and interest, allowing for such variations as differing com- 
munity conditions may call for. 


Procedure 


I Some Preliminary Phases. 
1 Milk as food. 

a List the ways in which milk and cream are used 
for foods. 

b Food values—What is meant by a “balanced”’ 
food? ‘Why is milk called the “one perfect 
food”’—the king of foods? 

2 How we get our milk supply. 

a The milkman—His work; how he brings the milk 
to our homes, our school; the bottles in which 
he brings the milk (different sizes—connect with 
study of liquid measure in arithmetic), the paste- 
board stoppers or covers (why used? Why is 
pasteboard a good material of which to make 
them? The “trick” kind, with the removable 
flap through which the straw may be placed.) 

b Where the milkman gets the milk—A dairy farm; 
the cows (kinds, care, food, etc); milking (when 
and how done); handling the milk; bottling. 

c ‘Transporting the milk—Rural and small com- 
munities; large cities. 

II Visit to a Dairy. 

III Class reports and discussions, giving opportunity 
for clarifying and developing in further detail and with 
greater degree of accuracy the ideas already gleaned. 

IV Writing up the study. (Here let us quote directly. 
The accompanying writeup brings in many phases of the 
study not directly included in the brief outline of the study 
given above, and thus shows how the immediate interests 
of boys and girls lead them to discovering the details of life 
in their own community. This gives the teacher the oppor- 
tunity to expand the knowledge as well as the interests of the 
pupils by tying up the local situation with the more general 
considerations and with some advanced or progressive 
conditions. ) 


Our Dairies 
(Worked up by Pupils of Grade III (Summer Session), Liberty School, 
Teacher, Miss Engels.) 


There is no more important food for people than the milk 
that cows give us. Babies must have it. Older boys and 
girls should have it in order to be strong and healthy. 
Even grown people ought to have it, especially when they 
are not well. Doctors often tell sick people to take no 
food except milk. This is because milk is one of the most 
nourishing and easily digested foods. 

If we do not like to drink milk, we may have it in ice 
cream, custards, sauces, cream on cereals, or cocoa. Every 
one likes some food that has milk init. It is said that about 


one-sixth of the average American’s family food is made up 
of milk and milk products. 

Besides being very nourishing and easily digested, milk 
is one of the cheapest foods on the market. Here a pint of 
milk costs only five cents, and contains two glasses. One 
glass equals in food values two large eggs, or two slices of 
bread, two medium-sized potatoes, or one large helping 
of lean meat. Another good thing about it is the fact that 
it is easy for mothers to prepare and serve. 

Cows not only furnish people with this important food, 
but they also make a great deal of money for farmers. In 
one year the farmers of Wisconsin received one hundred and 
ten million dollars from the sale of their milk. Farmers 
living within a hauling distance of Tulare, California, a 
town of about three thousand people, in one year were paid 
one and a quarter million dollars for their milk. Men who 
have studied the business say that with proper development 
within three years the farmers of the Arkansas Valley might 
be receiving a million and a half dollars every year for their 
milk. This is a natural dairying section. We have good 
water, favorable climate, plenty of all kinds of feed, health- 
ful conditions, and the section is so located as to enable us 
to easily reach a good market. 

Each crop that the farmers grow takes from the soil some 
plant food and leaves the land less fertile. To keep the land 
producing, some fertilizer must be put on it. If the farmer 
keeps cows, he not only makes money from the sale of their 
milk, but he also has a great deal of barnyard manure to 
fertilize his land. 

All the boys and girls in our class could not visit a dairy 
because there wasn’t room in the car for them, so a com- 
mittee of five boys and five girls was appointed to go to the 
dairy, and then tell the balance of the class what they had 
seen and Jearned. This was almost as good as if all could 
have gone. 

Several people had told us that Mr. H.S. Johnson had one 
of the largest dairies near Rocky Ford. The committee 
wanted to go there. One evening, at milking time, the 
committee went to this dairy, which is about three miles 
northwest of town, located on a small farm called “Shady 
Croft”—this means “Shady Little Farm.” 

Mr. Johnson just “happened” to go into the dairy busi- 
ness. Nine years ago he was milking eight cows and his 
wife was making the butter. She was taken ill, and Mr. 
Johnson had to make the butter. He didn’t like to do this, 
so he began to sel] the milk to the people of our city. Now 
he milks twenty-one cows. Some of these are Holsteins, 
some are Jerseys, and some are just “cows.” 

As this man is planning on going out of the dairy business 
soon, he is not making a modern dairy of his farm. He has 
no silo, and only a small pasture. His barn is a small frame 
building with a dirt floor. He keeps the floor covered with 
clean bedding. Each day when he milks the cows he 
changes the bedding. We noticed that he was careful to 
do this. 

When we made our visit, the flies were very bad. To 
keep them and any loose dirt out of the milk, a piece of 
cheese-cloth, folded twice, was tied over each large pail into 
which the milk was to be emptied, as it was taken from the 
cows. 

When the pails were full, they were taken to the milk- 
house, where they were set in a trough filled with cold water. 
In order to make the milk cool faster, it was stirred often. 
We were told that it is very necessary that the milk be 
thoroughly cooled. If it is not, it will sour very quickly, 
especially in hot weather. 

After the milk was cooled, it was poured into a square 


(Continued on page 418) 
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Literary Appreciation in Primary Grades 


Annie L. MacKinnon, Ohio 
Instructor Story Telling, Children’s Literature, Liberal Arts, Teachers College, Observation School, University of Akron 


Scrapefoot 
(Re-told from the English) 


(A version of this story may be found in “‘ More English Fairy Tales,” 
by Joseph Jacobs. “Golden Hair and the Three Bears” is a modern 
arrangement of it. It was probably thought by the maker of the 
modern version that it would be more appealing, but such is not the 
case. Scrapefoot appeals far more. It has more of humor, as well as 
a satisfying sense of justice in it. 


In the old, old days, there was once a great, thick forest, 
and in it there lived ever and ever so many animals. Three 
of them were bears—Father Bear, Mother Bear and Baby 
Bear, who lived in the castle in the thickest part of the woods. 
Then there was a sly old fox whose name was Scrapefoot. 

Scrapefoot was very much afraid of Father Bear. In 
fact, be was afraid of almost everything, for he was a big, 
old coward. But he had more curiosity than any otber 
animal in the woods. He was never satisfied unless he was 
peeking and prying around to find out what the other ani- 
mals were doing, and be was most curious of all about what 
went on inside the Bears’ castle. Every day he would go 
sneaking around the castle, peeping and peeping, and 
wondering what was inside. But if he heard Father Bear 
coming he would slink down behind the bushes and shiver 
and shake until he bad gone by. 

One day when Scrapefoot was hanging around the castle 
as usual, he saw the three Bears come out through the gate 
and go off for a walk. He hid until they were out of sight 
and then crept up to the castle door. What was his joy 
to find that the Bears had left the door open! 

“Now I’ll see what’s inside this castle!” 

He slipped through the door and into the hall. There he 
found three chairs—a great big chair, a middle-sized chair, 
and a tiny little chair. He thought he would sit down and 
rest for awhile, so he jumped up on the great big chair. 
He turned round after his tail, and round after his tail, and 
round after his tail, but he couldn’t make himself comfort- 
able. Then he jumped down and got into the middle-sized 
chair. There he turned round after his tail, and round after 
his tail, and round after his tail, but be couldn’t make him- 
self comfortable. So then he jumped over into the little 
chair. He turned round after bis tail just one time, and the 
chair was so soft and warm and comfortable that Scrapefoot 
sat, and sat, and sat, until he sat the bottom out. Down 
he went with a big thump upon the floor. 

So he got up and began looking about him again. He 
pushed open a door and went into a big dining-room. 
There on the table he saw three bowls of soup, a great big 
bowl, a middle-sized bowl, and a tiny bowl. Scrapefoot 
tasted the soup in the big bow], but it was too hot. Then 
he tried the soup in the middle-sized bow], but that was too 
cold. He tasted the soup in the tiny little bowl, and that 
was just right. He went on tasting, and tasting, until 
there was not a taste left. 

Then Scrapefoot went upstairs, and there he found a big 
room with three beds in it: a great big bed, a middle-sized 
bed, and a tiny little bed. He climbed up into the big bed 
and turned round afer his tail, and round after his tail, and 
round after his tail, but he could not make himself comfort- 
. able, so he jumped down and tried the middle-sized bed. 
He turned round after his tail, and round after his tail, and 
round after his tail, but he could not make himself comfort- 
able, so he got up and went to the little bed. That was so 
soft and warm and nice that he turned round after his tail 
just one time, and fell fast asleep. 

After a time the Bears went home, and when they got in 
the ball Father Bear went up to his chair and said, “WHO’S 
BEEN SITTING IN MY CHAIR?” And Mother Bear 
went up to her chair and said, “Wuxo’s BEEN SITITNG IN My 


Cuarr?” And Baby Bear went up to his chair and said, 
“Who’s been sitting in my chair and has broken it all to 
pieces?”’ And poor Baby Bear just cried and cried. 
Then they went into the dining-room, and Father Bear 
said, “WHO’S BEEN TASTING MY SOUP?” And 
Mother Bear said, “WHo’s BEEN TASTING MY SOUP?”’ 
And Baby Bear said, “Who’s been tasting my soup and has 
drunk it all up?” and the poor Baby Bear cried hard again. 
Then they went upstairs into the bedroom and tbe big 
Father Bear said, “‘WHO’S BEEN SLEEPING IN MY 


BED?” And Mother Bear said, ‘‘WHOo’s BEEN SLEEPING 
IN MY BED?” And the Baby Bear said, “‘ Who’s been sleeping 
in my bed? O see, here he is now!” 


So all the Bears came round the bed. ‘“ What shall we 
do with him?” they all said. 

Father Bear said, “Let’s hang him.” 

Mother Bear said, “Let’s drown him.” 

Baby Bear said, “Let’s throw him out of the window.”’ 

Then Father Bear took two legs, and Mother Bear two 
legs, and they swung him back and forth, back and forth; 
then away went Scrapefoot out of the window. 

Poor Scrapefoot was so frightened! And he thought 
every bone in his body must be broken. He shivered and 
whined, but it did no good. At last he got up and shook 
out one front leg. “No bones broken there,” be said. 
Then he shock the other front Jeg. ‘No bones broken 
there.” Then he shook one hind leg. “No bones broken 
there.” Then he shook the other bind leg and cried in 
relief, “No bones broken there!”’ He shook his tail up over 
his back and shouted out, “No bones broken there!”” Then 
he dashed away through the gate and down into the woods 
as far as ever he could go from the Bear’s castle, and never, 
never, so long as he lived, did he go peeking and prying 
around there again. 


(Printed through the kind permission of Home Correspondence 
School, who publish the book, “Children’s Stories and How to Tell 
Them,” by Essenwein and Stockard, in which this story is found.) 





Old Mr. Woodchuck Chuckles 


The morning sun peeped down through the budding trees 
and invited every little plant to spring forth into life. 
Buds were bursting, sap was running, creeks were rippling 
and songbirds were singing over in Wilson’s woods where 
the furry folk lived. 

Young Mr. Rabbit awoke with a start. His hind feet 
flew up in a joyful kick and sent a shower of soft, black dirt 
and stones straight down into a hole in the ground where old 
Mr. Woodchuck lived. 

“Wake up, Mr. Woodchuck!” he cried. 
here!” 

Old Mr. Woodchuck grunted, stretched himself and 
blinked at the bright sunlight fiooding his hole. “Who 
said,” he yawned sleepily, “that Spring is here?”’ 

“T did, I did,’”’ answered Mr. Rabbit, cheerily, “and if 
you don’t take my word for it, just listen to the birds. 
Hark! There’s a song-sparrow—a goldfinch—a bluebird— 
a robin.” 

“But it is not six weeks since I saw my shadow,” com- 
plained the woodchuck. “And besides, those birds make 
my ears ache.” Then he withdrew into his dark hole and 
refused to be coaxed out of it. 

Mr. Rabbit hopped away. He was listening so hard to 
the birds that he ran straight into Mr. Chipmunk. 

“Fine morning!” said Mr. Chipmunk, after he had 
recovered his breath. 

“Yes, indeed!”’ replied Mr. Rabbit. 


“Spring is 


“Too bad, isn’t 
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it, that old Mr. Woodchuck has such an ear-ache that he 
can’t be out?” 

The next morning Mr. Chipmunk met Mr. Weasel 
hurrying along the ground. 

“Fine morning!’’ said Mr. Weasel. 

“Yes, indeed!” answered Mr. Chipmunk. “But have 
you heard about old Mr. Woodchuck? Poor fellow! He 
has a bad ear-ache and a dreadful toothache and can’t be 
out.” 

Mr. Weasel looked sad. 

The next day when he met Mr. Red Squirrel he called to 
him, “Good morning! Have you heard how old Mr. 
Woodchuck is this morning? No? Poor fellow! He has 
a bad earache, a dreadful toothache and a cold in his 
head.” 

So Mr. Red Squirrel went out of his way to call upon 
Mr. Mink. “Hey, there!” he cried. “Wake up. We 
must help a fellow sufferer. Poor old Mr. Woodchuck has 
a bad earache, a dreadful toothache, a cold in his head and 
a sore toe.” ; 

Mr. Mink was awake in an instant. ‘How dreadful!” 
he exclaimed. “We must do something. Come with me 
to Mrs. Muskrat’s.” 

They found Mrs. Muskrat feeding the baby Muskrats. 

“Have you heard about Mr. Woodchuck?” asked Mr. 
Mink. “The poor old fellow has a bad earache, a dreadful 
toothache, a cold in his head, a sore toe and a serious case of 
tonsilitis.” 

Mrs. Muskrat jumped up so suddenly that she scattered 
ber youngsters all around the room. “We must visit him 
at once and carry remedies. Here, I shall take a bottle of 
castor oil. That is good for everything that ails you.” 

“Come past my house,” said Mr. Mink, “and I will get 
a bottle of bitter-aloes gargle for the tonsilitis.” 

“And I will take some of Mr. Nutt’s salve for his sore 
toe,’ said Mr. Squirrel. 

On the way they met Mr. Weasel, who joined the relief 
committee with a bottle of ginger tea for a head cold. Mr. 
Chipmunk saw them coming along with the medicines and 
was much concerned when he heard how sick poor old Mr. 
Woodchuck was. But he hurried to join them with a hot- 
water bottle for the earache. 

Now, old Mr. Woodchuck was aroused from a peaceful 
sleep by a great clattering and chattering at his front door. 
When he went out to see what was the matter this is what 
he heard: “Salve—for your toothache—hitter aloes gargle 
—for your sore toe—for your earache—castor oil—so sorry 
—ginger-root tea—you are so sick.” You see, everything 
was all mixed up because they were all talking at once. 

“My stars!” cried old Mr. Woodchuck, when at last he 
could make himself heard. “What does all this mean? 
Who said I was sick and needed all these remedies? Who 
said so, I say? Mrs. Muskrat, answer me!”’ 

“Mr. Mink told me.” 

“Who told you, Mr. Mink?” 

“Mr. Red Squirrel told me.”’ 

“Who told you, Mr. Red Squirrel?’”’ 

“Why, Weasel told me.” 

“Who told you, Weasel?”’ 

“Mr. Chipmunk told me.” 

“Who told you, Mr. Chipmunk?” 

“Young Mr. Rabbit told me.” 

“Who told you, Master Rabbit?” 

“You told me yourself, Mr. Woodchuck,” answered Rufus 
Rabbit indignantly, “that the birds’ singing gave you an 
earache. You know you did!” 

Old Mr. Woodchuck chuckled. ‘Thanks, kind friends,”’ 
be answered politely, “for all this medicine—which you may 
take back home with you. Let me tell you right here that 
I am the healthiest one in the group, for each one of you,” 
he added impressively, “has a serious case of exaggeratitis.”’ 
And he backed away into the lowest room in his house and 
went to sleep again.—Carrie Belle Boyden 


(Printed through the courtesy of Youth’s Companion, in which Mrs. 
Boyden’s story was first printed.) 
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How the Fairies Made the Stars 


Away over beyond the bright blue sky, where the shining 
light of heaven is, lived some fairies. They were very 
beautiful fairies and very good, too, all but one—and she 
was a naughty little fairy. 

Now the queen of the fairies had said, “You must never 
step on the sky, for the sky is so thin and so fleecy that even 
a fairy’s footstep might break it.’’ 

This naughty little fairy said to herself, “I wonder what 
would happen if I stepped on the sky! Well, if I can’t step 
on the sky I’m going to poke my finger through it.” 

And she did. She poked her finger right through the 
blue sky and a bit of the blue fell down to earth. Then 
she could look through the peep-hole she had made and 
see what all the people were doing. She never told any one 
what she had done, but that night when the people looked 
up, there was a new star to greet them. By and by she was 
like you and me, just before Christmas, bursting to tell her 
secret, and because she must tell scmeone she told her 
dearest friend. 

After that everybody knew it. All the fairies went 
around poking their fingers through the blue sky, and then 
they could all look down to earth and see what all the 
people were doing. 

When the queen of the fairies heard all this she said, 
“T must have the biggest place of all.’”’ So she took her 
wand and struck the sky, and a great round piece of the 
blue fell down. 

That night when the people on earth looked up, there was 
a moon to greet them. What do you think became of all 
the little bits of blue that fell to earth? They sprang up 
and became blue forget-me-nots. And what do you think 
became of the great round piece of blue? It fell into the 
ocean and the ocean has been blue ever since. 

Now some people say that this story isn’t a single bit true, 
but I think it is, it sounds so very sensible. Don’t you 
think so? 


(Retold from Story by Susan Holton in Pilgrim Elementary Mag1- 
zine. Printed by permission of Congregational Publishing Company.) 





Rosalie and the Twin Puppies 
Esther Getz 
(Class in Story Telling, 1925) 


(The picture on the cover of Life, March 5, 1925, and entitled “‘The 
End of a Perfect Day,” was the inspiration for this story.) 


Once upon a time there was a beautiful doll named 
Rosalie. She had large blue eyes and long golden curls, 
and she wore a bright gingham dress. 

She lived on a farm and almost every afternoon her 
mother, Margie Ellen, took her out to the barn to play with 
the new little twin puppies who had come to live there. 

But some afternoons Margie Ellen had other things to 
do, and could not come out to play. Then Rosalie would 
sit all alone in the nursery, wishing that she had some one 
to play with. “I don’t see why Margie Ellen doesn’t let 
me go out to play with the twin puppies, even if she can’t 
go,” thought Rosalie. “We have so much fun together 
and the little twin puppies are such nice playmates.” But 
Margie Ellen never let her. 

One bright, sunny afternoon Margie Ellen and her mother 
decided to go to town. “It is such a beautiful afternoon,” 
said Margie Ellen, “that I believe I shall let Rosalie sit on 
a chair on the porch while we are gone. I would hate to 
think of her baving to stay in the nursery.” 

“All right,” said her mother. “But be sure to lock the 
barn door carefully before we leave.” 

So Rosalie was brought out into the beautiful sunshine 

(Continued on page 413) 
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Drawing Outlines for June 
Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Cut pansies from pattern and color them. Use 
harmonious color combinations. 


2 From 9 by 12 folded paper cut a large bow] and paste . 


the pansies inside. Keep the bowl large, as it is the big 
effect that is charming. 
3 Free band illustration—A Barnyard Scene. 


Second Week 


1 A sea border. Cut 12 by 43 blue paper so that the 
edges have an easy wave. Paint seaweed along the lower 
edge. Cut a good fish pattern. 

‘.2 Cut‘a number of fish from the pattern made in the 
previous lesson and color them. Paste in a row on the blue 


paper. 


3 Cut and color butterflies. 


Third Week 


1 Vacation scenes. Cut a large tent. Paint a back- 
ground of water, trees and land, and paste the tent in the 
foreground. 

2 Add original details to the vacation camping picture, 
such as people, boats, birds, a camp-fire scene, etc. 

3 Paint a summer nature study. 


Fourth Week 


1 Paint a garden border of big daisies. 
2 Cut a large rabbit and paste in the garden. 
3 Illustrate—Where I Expect to Spend My Vacation. 


Suggestions for the Opening of Each New Day 


Edna Perrell Adel 


June 
MonpDAY 


Patriotic Period—Civic League. 
civic duties during vacation? 


Discuss: What are our 


TUESDAY 
Art Appreciation—Life of Van Dyck 
WEDNESDAY 
Literature Appreciation—What is So Rare as a Day in 
June? 
THURSDAY 
Story Hour—Group of Poems 
FRIDAY 
Safety First—Some rules to be observed in camping and 
swimming 
MONDAY 


Patriotic Period—Civic League. 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls 

TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Charles I—Van Dyck 
WEDNESDAY 

Story Hour—Story—Clocks and No Clocks 
THURSDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Study the Beatitudes 
FRIDAY 

Summer Poems 


Discuss Boy Scouts, 


MONDAY 

Patriotic Period—Civic League. 

Leader speak 

TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Baby Stuart—Van Dyck 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Story of Christ in the Temple 
THURSDAY 

Story Hour—Group of Poems 
FRIDAY 

Safety First—First Aid Talk 


Have a Boy Scout 


MOonpDAY 

Patriotic Period—Civic League. 

the flag in the yard 

TUESDAY 

Art Appreciation—Review Van Dyck 
WEDNESDAY 

Literature Appreciation—Story of David and Goliath 
THURSDAY 
Discuss our hopes for next year 


Have exercises around 


FRIDAY 
Discuss how to have a happy vacation 


Suggestive books and magazines for stories and art studies 


Tell Me Another Story 

Wild Animals I Have Known 
Stories Children Need 

Pictures Every Child Should Know 
The Emerald Story Book—Skinner 
Little Folks Christmas Stories and Plays—Skinner 
Tuck-Me-In Stories 

The Fairy Ring 

Masters in Art 

School Arts Magazine 

Normal Instructor 

Story Tellers’ Maga-ane 

Child Life 

Child Literature 

Primary Education 


NotEe—We found our lantern and slides invaiuable help in many“of 
these lessons. In our art appreciation lessons we used colored slides 
for the pictures to be studied. 


A list of some of the very good books from which to 
obtain “groups of poems” suggested in the outline: 


Fairies and Chimneys—F ylman 
Charming, imaginative poems. 


Posy Ring—Wiggin and Smith 
This is a fine collection of poems, well liked by children. 


Golden Numbers—W iggin 
Well selected poems for older children. 


This Singing World—U ntermeyer 
A fine collection from the modern singers. 


Home Book of Verse for Young Folks—Steven son 
Standard poems for school age children. 


Nature in Verse—Lovejoy 
Poetry of the Seasons. 


Cambridge Book of Poetry—Grahame 
Well selected for older children. 


Boys’ Book of Verse—Fish 
Splendid collection for older boys. 
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Reading, Writing and Arithmetic Through a 


Circus 
Emma L. Schrader 


Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


CIRCUS in December! Does that sound strange to 

you? Perhaps it does, but it did not seem unusual to 

the children in Room 17, Grade IA and IIB, Kensing- 
ton Avenue School. How did a circus happen to take place 
at this time of the year, you may ask? The children will 
tell you that John had a birthday and he brought his very 
nicest present to school to show to them. His gift, a 
Humpty Dumpty Circus, consists of three clowns, two 
ladders, a chair and a barrel. The clowns and ladder can 
be fitted into each other and into the chair and ladders, thus 
enabling them, with John’s help, to do all kinds of tricks 
dear to a child’s heart. 














The Clowns Which Gave Us Our Idea of a Circus 


The children were delighted with this novel toy and 
John’s clever manipulation of it. I was on hall duty the 
day John brought the box and, hearing happy laughter, 
looked into the room and saw John surrounded with chil- 
dren, all intensely interested in something he was showing 
them. When I could, I, too, joined the group and watched, 
saying to myself that I didn’t blame the children one bit for 
thinking John had received a very nice present. 

In the afternoon, before school, I again allowed John to 
make his clowns perform and wondered how this joy could 
be turned to educational value. A word from the principal, 
who happened in, set me to thinking. “How would you 
like to have a circus,” I asked the children? That was 
enough. Their joy knew no bounds. Much worthwhile 
discussion followed. Some of the oral conversation needed 
but a single question from me to start the children along the 
right path to purposeful planning. Many times the children 
themselves had thought of something overnight which they 
wanted to tell. Often, the enthusiasm was so great that 
the allotted time for the day’s discussion was far spent and 
the subject was eagerly renewed next day. 

Room 17 is fortunate in having movable furniture instead 
of fastened-down desks and chairs. Four tables, six feet 
long and three feet wide, with individual chairs for each of 
the eight pupils seated at a table, and two low closets, with 
sectional lockers to hold the belongings of the children, make 
up the furniture of our room. 

When the children found that I was in earnest about the 
circus, they immediately told where we could move the 
tables and how we could arrange the chairs in a circle like 
a real circus. 

The chairs and tables have domes of silence and are easily 
moved by these little people. My next question was, 
“How do we know when a circus is coming to Springfield?” 
and the answer came quickly, “Men put signs on the 
Sstreets.”” “Couldn’t we make signs?” now came quickly 


from the children, and I answered by asking them, “‘ What 
must we have on our sign?’”’ They answered also, at this 
time, that pictures of animals were needed for the sign and 
they promised to hunt for them that very day. 

Earlier in the year we had made a health poster and I 
had taught them how to cut many of the letters of the 
alphabet. I knew they could easily cut the letters for 
their sign, as they called it, and this they did for occupation 
work. These words we had for spelling and many other 
words which were used in later discussion and for letter 
writing. 

The selection of pictures brought in for the sign was of 
much interest to the children. Several of the children told 
me they could read what was under the pictures and here 
reading came into play. Many of the children added that 
they, too, could read what was printed about the pictures 
and when I asked them how they knew, some said, “I 
sounded the words”; others answered, “ Mother told me.”’ 

Kensington Avenue is fortunate in being near a branch 
of our main library. The children’s librarian is well ac- 
quainted with many of the boys and girls in our building. 
To her my little children went and got all manner of circus 
books, which they brought to school. Selections from these 
were read aloud to the school as a whole and, needless to 
say, the pictures in these circus books were enjoyed by all. 

Only a few of the pictures of animals cut from old maga- 
zines and brought to our room were needed for our circus 
sign. The week following the circus, under the direction 
of the teacher, these pictures were cut and carefully pasted 
upon a brightly colored cambric. Later the cambric pieces 
were placed together and sewed, forming a neat cloth scrap- 
book about a foot square. On the outside of the book, the 
children pasted the cut-out letters, “‘ Animal Picture Book.” 
They brought red tissue paper and seals from home, helped 
do up and tag the package and just before Christmas it was 
sent to a home for friendless children. 

The second day, the pupils asked if they couldn’t invite 
some children to see their circus. “Whom do you want to 
invite?” I asked, and received the quick reply, “The chil- 
dren in Miss Carpenter’s room.” Many had been in her 
room last year. “But,” I continued, “when people go to 
a circus, what do they have before they can go in?”’ 
“Tickets,” came the answer from some one. Now the 
children turned and questioned me. ‘How can Miss Car- 
penter’s children buy tickets?” and I returned with the 
question, “Couldn’t you make some money for them?”’ 
The children were again delighted and so was I. 

We had been working on addition facts through 12 and I 
wanted some way of making subtraction facts appeal to 
them. This was my chance. “If we are to sell tickets to 
Miss Carpenter’s children, what must we know how to do?”’ 
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BIG CIRCUS 


DECI2 





Poster Which Advertised the Circus 


I asked during our discussion. ‘Make change,” answered 
Robert, “and I know how.” “All right, come and show 
me,” I told him. I quickly got out my box of paper money 
and passed it to him. Then I told him I wanted to buy a 
ticket to the circus. He told me it cost five cents. I 
handed him a dime and he gave me back five cents. Now 
the enthusiasm ran high. Everybody wanted either to 
buy or make change. Many days of buying and selling 
followed. I kept everything within the ten-cent piece 
and we practiced buying a yeast cake, a bottle of school 
milk, a stamp or a small loaf of bread. 

One day I asked, ‘‘Couldn’t we have something to sell at 
the circus besides tickets?”” Mary fairly jumped out of her 
chair. She has had to repeat half a year, but she had a 
bright idea that morning. ‘What is it, Mary?” I ques- 
tioned. “Couldn’t we make some balloons?”’ “Why, 
how could we make balloons, Mary?” I again questioned. 
“Get some bags and blow them up and tie them with a 
string. When you hit them hard they make a big noise,” 
continued Mary. “Yes, yes, do let us make some.” “I'll 
bring some bags,’’ came from several children. I had 
wanted to get in a little more buying and with it I was 
getting happiness and occupation work. Mary’s idea had 
taken their fancy. 

On Saturday I went to a wholesale paper house and 
bought bags, size number five. I selected light-colored ones, 
as I knew they would take the colored crayon best. 

Color the bags we did and beautiful balloons they were 
when they were blown up and tied, at least the children 
thought so, and that was what counted. 

The balloons needed sticks. ‘What could I use?” This 
time I had a bright idea. I bought some reed, size number 
five, such as is used for basket making, and my part of this 
problem of balloons was solved. It remained for the chil- 
dren to do the rest. The next day we had a lesson in 
measuring. All of the children knew a foot-rule, but 
twelve inches is not long enough for a balloon stick. We 
decided to make it two feet. The children worked in twos. 
Each pupil had his own rule and they helped each other in 
measuring two feet. I was needed only when the little 
hands were not strong enough to cut the reed. 

Another day we made lollypops for occupation work. 
We use milk-tops in many ways in Room 17. These are 
just the right size for lollypops. For each, two circles of 
thin cardboard were cut and colored, one side only. These 
were pasted together and a piece of kindergarten weaving 
slat was pasted in between for a stick. All flavors were 
made, being given names by the children: raspberry, orange, 
lemon, lime, grape and chocolate. The crowning touch was 
a piece of thin white tissue paper put around each one and 
twisted about the stick. The phrase, “They look just like 
real ones,” which many grownups used who saw the lolly- 
pops made me feel that they at least were a great success. 

These were to sell for one cent each, the balloons for two 
cents and the circus tickets for five cents. Side show 
tickets were two cents. : 

When I thought the subtraction facts were going a little 
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“lowly one morning, I asked the children if they would like 
-o have me time them while they said the facts. This game 
‘ncreased interest in the drill. It also brought up a discus- 
sion of telling time. Four of the second grade pupils knew 
how to tell time. Of course the other pupils wanted to 
learn and be able to move the hands on some cardboard 
clocks with tin hands which were once made for me by a 
sixth grade class. Now followed several lessons on telling 
time and the drawing of clocks for occupation work. 

One day when the children were working on paper money, 
I asked them if we couldn’t make something for Miss 
Carpenter’s children to carry their money in. No one had 
thought of this and they were delighted. “Could we make 
purses for them?” I was asked. “Certainly, if you will 
watch and follow my directions.” Of course they would, 
and did. By using the sixteen square folding, a simple 
purse was fashioned, and happiness again reigned in 
Room 17. 

As part of the physical work in the first and second grades 
the little people do stunts. One day Francis asked if we 
couldn’t do some of them for the circus. Here was an 
incentive to improve on this work. I suggested that we 
tell the audience about a side-show and have that the place 
for stunts. 

Here more oral conversation came into play. Which 
stunts would we do? Who would do the different stunts? 
“TI can do the puppy walk better than being a wheel- 
barrow,” came from one. “Doris can do a good hand- 
spring,” came from another. Two pupils from out-of-town 
could do stunts that were wholly new to the children and 
the childish praise that came so readily pleased me very 
much. 

This, I thought, would be a chance for more buying, and 
give more of my pupils an opportunity to sell. My sugges- 
tion was readily adopted and the following is a list of 
stunts performed on a fine new rug, which was given to our 





Pupils and Balloons Made of Paper Bags Which were Brightly 
Colored 


room this fall. Every child in the room took part in these 
stunts. 

Leap frog 

Cart wheel 

Puppy dog walk 

Hand-spring 

Somersault 

Wheelbarrow 

Logs 

Jumping over back 

Teeter toter 

Heel exercise—two pupils seated back to back, lock 
arms at elbows, arise from floor without touching hands 
to rug. 


Ce mONOMrWNe 


— 


The children decided that some one ought to tell the 
audience about the stunts. Nason, Grade IA, said that he 
had a megaphone which he could bring. He explained 
what a megaphone is. “Then Nason ought to be the one 
to tell,”’ said someone. “What ought he to say?” I asked. 
More discussion followed and the following speeches for 
Nason were decided upon: 

“The first performance will be John’s clowns. See how 































































































Pupils with Clown Hats and Ruffs which They Cut and Sewed 


funny they are! Come this way for the side-show tickets! 
The second performance will be stunts. The circus is over 
now. Buy a balloon as you go out.” 

“How will Miss Carpenter’s children know about the 
circus?” I was asked during one discussion. I didn’t have 
to answer. Robert C. did it for me. “Write a letter and 
tell them.”” Last month we had written letters thanking a 
friend for a canary which stayed with us three days. Evi- 
dently the letter writing at that time had appealed to the 
children more than I realized. More spelling was needed 
for this. Words necessary for the letters were given for 
three days. 

In order to have animals for our circus, the children 
brought in their toy animals and placed them along one side 
of the room. Pen walls for the animals were made of tag 
and here measuring was required in order to cut the walls 
correctly. When the animals were in place the children 
stood around them as eagerly as they do around real live 
animals. 

Every circus must have music, and here again, at their 
suggestion, drums, horns, a music box, and miniature piano 
were brought from home for the orchestra, which played 
while tickets were being bought. 

For silent reading I wrote sentences during class on the 
blackboard. I have often done this with simple stories and 
the children never seem to tire of watching the stories grow. 

They read to themselves as I build the paragraph. When 
finished, I give oral questions to test them in thought get- 
ting. Three of the paragraphs which I wrote about our 
circus follow: 

Are you going to the circus? The circus will be on 
Friday. I think the children will laugh. The balloons look 
pretty. I like the red, white and blue balloon.” 

“We will play store to-morrow. The balloons cost 2 
cents. The lollypops cost 1 cent. The circus tickets cost 
5 cents. The side show tickets cost 3 cents. It is fun to 
make change. Which lollypops will you buy?” 

“The clown is funny. He makes me laugh. He has a 
long nose. On his head is a little black cap. His suit is 
white with red spots. He wears big black shoes. His shoes 
flop when he walks.” 

The children were very happy getting ready for their 
circus. Their greatest joy came a week before the time set 
for the exhibition. “How would you like to make clown 
hats?”’ I asked them one day. “Out of paper?” quickly 
came the question. “No, out of cloth,” I answered. The 
hand-clapping and squeals of delight were answers enough 
forme. “May we sew them?” “I can sew.” “May we 
color them with red spots?”? came from several. 

By way of introduction I brought out a yard-stick. 
Several knew what it was. I had the children draw a square 
yard on the floor. From a newspaper I cut a pattern of a 
hat, a quarter of a circle. This pattern we placed on the 
square yard drawn on the floor and marked around the 
‘pattern with chalk to see how many caps we could cut from 
a square yard. When this was done they could count, with 
my help, just how many yards of cloth were needed to make 
a clown hat for each pupil. 

Later I gave each group a paper pattern and a yard of 
«loth. Each pupil pinned the pattern on the cloth and 
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cut out his own cap, and for occupation work the previously 
mentioned milk bottle tops were placed upon the cloth and 
marked around, then colored red like the clown hats which 
John’s clowns wear. Another day the single seam of the 
hat was sewed and a class of happy children wore the finished 
caps until school closed. 

All clowns wear ruffs around their necks. Another day, 
with yard-sticks, rulers, and scissors, the pupils worked by 
twos to cut and measure four inch strips, the widtb of the 
cloth. These also were decorated with red spots and then 
gathered through the middle to fit the necks. 

The circus took place as planned, to the evident joy of 
the performers and audience. 

Someone who reads this article may say, “A circus is all 
very well and the children do like one, but wasn’t it too bad 
to have it during the month of December? How could the 
true Christmas spirit be brought out when the children were 
talking about a circus?” May Ianswerinthis wise. John 
brought his birthday present to school in the middle of 
November. That was the psychological time to begin the 
plan. With suggestions which came from the children and 
ideas which came to me, as the plan grew, the work con- 
tinued into December. I feel that the children gained a 
very great deal which was worth while and participated in 
much purposeful activity. They were certainly very happy 
to make purses and paper money for the first grade children 
who were invited to the circus. The lollypops were 
handled lovingly, but they never once asked if they could 
keep them for themselves. The balloons, too, several of 
which were brilliantly colored, were made for the first grade 
visitors. The scrap-book, also, was made to give to a poor 
child. Many times they said to me, “Do you think Miss 
Carpenter’s children will like our circus?” “They will like 
the balloons and lollypops, don’t you think so?”” “TI think 
that poor little boy will like his scrap-book.’”’ Christmas 
is a time for little ones to be happy. It is a time for kindly 
feeling toward all. Truly these little ones of mine were 
happy in making and doing for others and unconsciously 
exemplified 


Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bear. 


Nore The teacher of Grade 1B, whose children were invited to the 
circus, told of the benefit her children derived from this project. When 
the invitation to the circus was received, much oral conversation took 
place. Later the children wished to answer the invitation, and spelling 
and writing came into play. When the purses with paper money were 
received, more oral conversation was in order and on the day of the 
circus, several of those 1B children could tell how much change they 
needed when it was their turn to buy balloons and lollypops. Still 
later the poster and signs were sent to the Grade 1B room and reading 
and spelling followed. 





Toys for Tiny Tots 


Frances Clausen, Pennsylvania 


Zipp, the Clown 


Sing a song of sixpence, 
A pocket full of fun. 

For Zipp’s the clown 

That makes you laugh, 
From dawn till set of sun. 


He jumped into a barrel 
To hide his funny feet; 

The people Jaughed and shouted, 
So he rolled down the street. 


The teacher should trace enough copies of the clown for 
her class. The cutting of the barrel may be freehand, by 
folding a 6” square in half. The cutting, coloring and 
putting together of this lovable clown give good training 
for little fingers and the’completed toy is a joy to its small 


owner. 
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Ideas to Try 


A Useful Article of School 
Furniture 


Katrina Stocking, Arizona 
I Uses 
1 Art easel. 
2 Phonetic chart rack. 
3 Reading chart support. 
a Cards for phrasing and sentence building placed on 
ledge in grooves. 
b Reading chart may be put up on front. 
c Charts may be kept in back pockets: 
Phrase and sentence groups. 
Phonetic cards. 
Combination cards for number drills. 











Il Advantages 
1 May be moved readily, as it is light and runs easily on 

the floor. 

Can be adjusted to proper beight to accommodate the 
height of the child reading. 

Furnishes a place to keep charts when they are not in 
use. 

Assures you, you know where to find things under 
crowded schoolroom conditions. 

Charts may be easily shown to all in the room when 
seat work is to be done, with number builders, etc. 

Reading charts may be attached over other charts. 

Arithmetic cards may be arranged on ledges for com- 
bination drills. 

Large sheets with printed figures for combination 
drills may be fastened with thumb-tacks and well 
displayed. 


bo 


ono on Ff W& 


Front View 


Height, 6 ft., 2 in. 
Width, 3 ft., 2 in. 
Height of standards, 3 ft. 
Width of standards, 2 ft., to have good balance. 
Depth of pockets, 10 in. 
Ledge, 3 in., wide (deep grooves), 3 ft. from floor. 
Hooks—to hang charts. Larger one above to suspend 
for lowering charts. 
Pockets 10 in. wide, depth of back ones, 18 in.; depth 
of middle ones, 10 in.; depth of front ones, 6 in. 
Cost of materials $3.19. Made by Manual Training 
Department. 
Materials used: 
Frame Work or Standards. 
Pockets of light wood. 
Back of Beaver Board.* 
Stain or varnish. 
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*Beaver board for convenience of using thumb tacks in placing cards 
or phrase groups. It is inexpensive and may easily be replaced by a 
new boerd if the tacks wear it through. 


“67 x Q” 
Mrs. F. T. Cartwright, China 


It happens that I belong to that peculiar class of the 
human family known as the foreign missionary. Also it 
happens that we are living in that big city of southeastern 
China known as Foochow, a city of about three-quarters of 
a million population, and in this big, old city there is not 
one school for foreign children. 

Therefore I am “schoolma’am” to a class of three this 
year, one six-year-old, one eight-year-old, one twelve-year- 
old, all belonging to my own tribe, and many are the expedi- 
ents resorted to in the process of education. My eight- 
year-old boy has been having his troubles with the multipli- 
cation tables, and I thought Primary EpucaTION readers 
might be interested in one or two of these expedients. 

The multiplication table is no fun when one has to tackle 
it all by himself, with no class full of eager boys to make it 
fun to see who can remember the combination first. We 
came through fairly well until we came to the 6’s, and there 
we needed some help. So we learned it in this wise, to help 
us remember: 6 X 2 equals 12, a 2 with a half of 2 in front 
of it; 6 X 4 equals 24, a 4 with a half of 4 in front of it; 
and so on, through 6 X 6 and 6 X 8. 

We went on to the 7’s and again encountered difficulties. 
Fortunately our addition combinations had been thoroughly 
mastered, so when it was suggested that 7 X 7 might be 
called “fourteen (7 plus 7) nine” because it sounded so much 
like “forty-nine,” and that similarly 7 X 8 might be “fifteen 
(7 plus 8) six,” instead of “fifty-six,” we enjoyed the change. 
8 X 8 was called “sixteen four (64) and our troubles were 
at an end. 

I have found these suggestions of real benefit in our small 
school. I don’t know whether they are strictly pedagogical 
or not. (Dreadful thought! What if they are not?) But 
I know we have had lots of fun as well as profit from them, 
so I pass them on. 





Toy Symphony Orchestra 
(Splendid medium for teaching Music Appreciation in lower grades) 


Maude Orita Wallace 


Instrument—Any good standard phonograph. 

Toy Instruments—Several sweet toned bells (small), tri- 
angles, cymbal, tambourine, singing birds, and drums. 

Selection—“The Jolly Coppersmith.” 


“Good morning, boys and girls! I know you are eager 
for your orchestra practice to-day; and we have a fine new 
piece too. We will fold our hands, close our eyes and listen 
very carefully, while the phonograph is playing it for us, 
and then we can take our own instruments and play with 
the record.” 

They listen a number of times to the selection, parts of 
it possibly several times. They will soon realize that some 
parts of the piece sound quite different from the others. 
They will Jearn where it sounds better for the “bells” to 
ring, and the triangle to play, cr the drums to beat, or the 
birds to sing, and the cymbals to clash. Choose a child 
for a leader who has a good ear for rhythm, and it will be 
surprising how quickly he learns with his baton to give the 
cue to the instrument that he wants to play. 

Good stirring marches, as Sousa’s “King Cotton” and 
others of like character, make excellent numbers for this sort 
of work. This will develop a sense of melody, time, and a 
distinction of the different instruments. The children love 
it, and it makes an attractive number on any program, and 
never fails to “take” with an audience. For a public 
program, it is quite effective if the children are dressed in 
uniform like a regular “grownup” band or orchestra. 
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A Souvenir for the Pupils 


Gertrude Chandler Warner, Connecticut 


An inexpensive gift which a primary teacher may give 
to her pupils on the last day of school is a life-sized silhouette 
of the pupil himself. These may be taken in bread day- 
light, if a narrow windowless room can be located which is 
at least ten feet deep. It is next to impossible to get hold 
of all the children in the evening. Usually a schoolhouse 
has a large dark closet of some kind for a stock-room. 

Fasten a drop light in the extreme end of the room so 
that it will not swing, just as high as the child’s head when 
seated. Place a little chair sideways at the other end of the 
room, so that the shadow of the child sitting will fall on 
the wall bebind it. The children cannot keep still unless 
they are seated. Tack cardboard on the wall behind the 
head, to make a smooth surface for drawing the outline. 

When the child sits in the chair, let him lean beck and 
relax, and then twist bis head slightly back and forth, to 
get the most clean-cut profile possible. Usually his eye- 
lashes will tell you when you get an exact profile. Over 
the blackboard tack silhouette paper, which is white on one 
side and black on the other; white side out. 

Then tell the child to sit as still as he can, and draw 
rapidly with a pencil around the shadow of his head. 
Put his name on the same side, and slip the next child into 
the chair. When the room has once been arranged, you 
can do thirty children in one day. 

The chair should be as near the wall as possible, or the 
shadow will be unnaturally large and distorted. When all 
are finished, cut them out and mount them on cards. 

One little first grade boy, who came from a wealthy 
family, was asked what his mother said about his silhouette. 

“O,” replied the child, ‘my mother had a big picture of 
me by her bed in a silver frame, and she took it out and 
put the black one in.” 





Multiplication Games 


Stella Lee, Minnescta 


Suppose it is the table of 4’s you are to drill on. Have 
written or printed on squares of cardboard about 1} in. in 
size the numbers, as, 4, 8, 12, etc., up to 36, which is 9 X 4. 
Give a card with a number on to one of the children; then 
the game proceeds as follows. 

A child steps to the front of the class, the teacher giving 
him a card having any number belonging to a certain table. 
If it is the table of 4’s the child says, “I belong to the family 
of 4’s. WhoamI?” The children begin by asking, “Are 
you 4 X 4?” “No, I am not 16.” “Are you 6 X 4?” 
If 24 is the number on the child’s card, he would reply, 
“Yes, lam 24.” The one guessing the right number takes 
his place. 

Vary the exercise by having the child say, “I belong to 
the 4’s. Guess who I am?” The children ask, “Are you 
20?” The child replies, “No, I am not 5 X 4.” Proceed 
in this way until the right number is guessed. 

This is an especially good exercise because it holds the 
attention of everyone in theclassand makes the pupils think. 











An Arithmetic Ticket 


Carrie Louise Granger 


At the beginning of the year I told my ITI-2 pupils just 
what I should expect them to be able to do in arithmetic 
before they entered grade IV-1. First we reviewed addition 
and subtraction and next took the multiplication and 
division tables in order. 

The addition included the forty-five combinations. The 
subtraction was the reverse of the addition. Each multipli- 
cation table was recited with all its additions. For example, 
using the table of 7 the child recited: 


— 
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This sounds like a large order, but pupil-teachers who 
could be depended on heard the others recite in spare time 
and many of them asked to recite before and after school. 

The incentive for this desire to recite was a ticket that 
each child made for himself. It looked something like the 
one below: 

After a child had recited a certain part of the ticket I 
punched that part for him. On the back of each ticket the 
children wrote, “This ticket entitles (name) to one trip from 
Grade III to Grade IV, with stopovers at Addition Town, 
Subtractionville, Multiplication Lane and Division City.” 

The idea of letting the child know just what was ahead_of 
him to work on, seemed good, and pinning him down to a 
certain definite amount of work that he must accomplish 
was not bad discipline for him. 

While this, of course, was only a small part of the half 
year’s work, it furnished valuable individual drill. 
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A New Motive for Spelling 


Alice M. Young, New York 
_ Have you tried simple crossword puzzles to create 
interest in spelling? They are very valuable even in the 


first grade. It seems wisest to begin with the very simplest 
ones, similar to this: 








fi; alt 
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I placed the outline on the blackboard with the words 
numbered as usual. I found it quicker to tell the definition 
of the word verbally, as the main purpose is the spelling. 


Soon we progressed to the following design, which proved 
to be the best: 
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ACROSS Down 
1 Your father (or what a boy 1 Clean the floor 
grows to be) 2 What baby takes 
3 It shines 3 How you help mother with 
5 You a big boy the table 
6 A little dog 4 Bother 
8 A game 7 To work anything 
10 Came to and passed 9 A monkey 
12 She says “Cluck” 10 On what you wipe your feet 
14 What you did this noon 11 A knock 
15 Lift up 12 In your skirt 
16 A picture of roads 13 To pinch off 
Key to ‘‘Red Cross’’ Puzzle 
J72\|2.|72 S | U | 72 
O air|ieé a 
p\u\p f\a\¢ 
S) pb 
m\e|\t h\e 
a a\jzije Z 
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Here are some ideas for drill: 

The children hide their eyes while one points to one of the 
words on the board. The rest guess it. 

One child writes a word on paper or under eraser and the 
rest guess it. 
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The teacher traces the word on the board without making 
any mark and then it is guessed _ 

The children hold different letters and race to form the 
word pronounced. 

For variety these designs were used, to which I give the 
keys: 
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I gave the definitions of these words directly from the 
keys here shown and found them satisfactory. 


Baseball Game 


1 How Originated 


Children’s interest in baseball results in papers led them 
to suggest a baseball game. 


2 Teacher’s Aim 


a Teacher saw opportunity to make this a drill project 
with vital interest during warm spring days. 

b Opportunity to develop fair play. 

c Opportunity to recognize good work and speed. 
3 How Developed 


a Two sides with any number of players each. 

b Umpires kept score on board for each side. Devel- 
oped X tables by scoring 2 or 5 or 10 for each perfect catch. 

c Two pitchers, one for each side, bounced ball to each 
child of other side in turn, until all of one side bave caught 
ball. Score then counted for this side. Second pitcher 
bounced to all of his side, each in turn, and that score 
recorded. Fielder caught ball if it bounced over. 

d Formof game. Twolines at angles. Score keeper at 
board. 





*Fielder 


Fielder 
- * Score-keeper at board 


Children * * 
Pitcher 


* 


Score-keeper at board 
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Bunny Pexitoipers. 


Materials --- 
Manila biee about 34°x 4" 
White oscloth « “ i. 
2or3 ft annel scraps * * 
» colored baby ribbon 8° 
D blacksenamel 
Asmall pant brush 
enctrl 


s2issors 
prnch ee 













in making and using a Bunny, or one of the other animal penwipers illusteated 2. 
The littTe problem has a double purpose. It" stimulates an Pree” in amimal draw- 
ing and aids in forming the habif of caring for ones tools, a habil well worth while 


A good meltiod for procedure :— Draw the bunny outtine on size paper 
suggested. After culfin this oul use if asa pattern to Trace on the cloth ‘side 
of the oildethi Painl he outline, eyes, and any other defails with black enamel 


on the smooth side of the orleloth If stove pipe enamel ts used W will dry” 


very quickly While thesis dr ing, two or three frecinds of the paper pattern can 
be made end cul ffom the flantel pieces. If 1s well cul these a triffe smaller 


than Hie. olcloth. Place flannel bunnies behind the oilcloth one. Punch a small 
hole in the neck of bunnies. Place the ribbon around the front of the necky 


end bring the ends Together at the hole im the back. Thread botfi ends thru 
hole, to ftont, and Ye ina bow. This completes Bunny Penuriper. 

The cat and owl are more effective if worked oul in black oildcth wan — 
while or gray enamel outlines. 


Pearl L. Preston —-. 


nallteniim adams am 











e Count up scores at end of each game and subtract or 


Counting by 2’s, 5’s, 10’s, etc. 
add scores if game continued more than once. 


Carrying and adding scores. 
Taught fair play and thoughtfulness for others. 


oe oo 


If efficient in catching the ball when bounced, number 
combinations were given each time ball was bounced and 5 Correlation 
these must be answered as ball was caught in order to score. 
If caught and asnwer was wrong, or if answer was right and 
ball not caught, score was lost. This decision at teacher’s 
discretion. Good for 2A or 3B. 


4 Results Gained 


Children drew pictures of baseball games and wrote short 
stories about their games. 

They read the daily papers and watched scores and names 
of teams playing various days. 

These announcements were brought to school and put up 





1 Accuracy in bounce and catch of ball—giving balance. 
2 Quick recognition of number combinations, addition 
and subtraction. 


on the bulletin board. Words “Bulletin Board,” and also 
announcements of games printed by the children with large 
printing outfit, which may be obtained from school supply 
houses. 
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A Children’s Carnival 


Rebecca Bowman Rosenbaum 


HEN the trees have put on their new spring dresses 
and flowers are budding and blooming, then let us 
go to the public park and have a carnival for the 

children. 

The carnival can be one of the most enjoyable, healthful 
and profitable entertainments that a school or Parent- 
Teacher Association can give. 

There can be such variety in amusements and so many 
features that a Jarge number will be interested. 

The carnival should be held at least three afternoons, 
and even all the afternoons of a whole week, if it is drawing 
large crowds. 

There is a decided advantage in having free admission. 

Select a part of the park not so far from the street, yet 
near enough to the Park House that there may be shelter 
if it rains, and a place to put small tables and ether equip- 
ment over-night. 


Each feature or amusement in itself seems quite simple, 
but in order to have everything ready at the appointed 
time to open the Carnival each day, there should be a 
responsible chairman for each feature. If she wishes, let 
her select her helpers. Of course, there must be a general 
chairman of the whole Carnival. 


Prize packages and various smal] toys wrapped in tissue 
paper may be hung on the gift tree and purchased for five 
cents. 

A “Bubble Blowing” table, where one may buy a bubble- 
pipe for five cents and blow bubbles as long as he wishes, 
is a popular amusement. Have a shallow tub of soapsuds 
on the table, or small cups of suds for the bubble blowers. 

Someone wearing a Jarge, gaily-colored cretonne apron, 
with numerous pockets, each holding a toy, and wearing a 
sign, “‘Pick my Pocket for Five Cents,” is an attractive and 
amusing feature. 


A large revolving table filled with toys of all kinds is a 
joy to the hearts of all the youngsters—boats sailing in a 
tub of water, gay colored hoops being rolled by a larger 
child and tossing of huge rubber balls. 

A hoop-rolling contest, with a prize for the winner, is an 
interesting game. 

The ping-pong table, sliding boards borrowed from play- 
grounds, pony rides, and rides in cart drawn by goats will 
keep the children busy and add to the funds. 

Then, of course, there must be the usual ice cream table, 
with plenty of cones, and also a cake and candy table. 











—— 


Another gay feature is the push-cart carrying popcorn, 
peanuts and crackers. 


A fortune-telling booth is an added attraction. 


It is very well to advertise either in the daily paper or on 
signs posted about the school the special entertainment for 
each afternoon. 


Attractive amateur plays are often given during the 
winter by clubs or school groups. Secure the one best 
suited for the open air; a May-pole dance is a quaint feature; 
a bicycle parade for boys and girls, with a prize for the most 
prettily decorated bicycle; a velocipede parade for little 
boys and girls, with prizes also, and lastly, the doll carriage 
parade. 

The school orchestra or a phonograph will furnish music 
for folk and nature dances by the children. 

If this seems too large an undertaking for one school or 
club, several may combine, thus sharing the work, respen- 
sibility and receipts. 





A Novel Float 


Marie Strachan, California 


The Huntington Beach Primary School entered an un- 
usually attractive float in the Armistice Day Pageant of 
Orange County, California. The subject was “Better 
Health,” and it was worked out in the following way: 


A huge rainbow made of maline over copper wire— 
gorgeous in coloring—began in a forest of pepper branches 
at one end of the float and ended in a gleaming pot of gold 
at the other. Bright coins from the brimming pot were 
thrown to the crowd by two tiny golden fairies beside it. 
Under the rainbow posed six boys and six girls dressed in 
snowy white and carrying fruits and vegetables in all the 
rainbow colors. These last were most realistic in shades 
of crepe paper that blended with the colors above them. 
For the violet and purple there were huge bunches of purple 
grapes; for the blue, blue plums; and for the green, heads 
of lettuce and bunches of spinach. One little girl had her 
lap full of yellow apples and bananas. Other children 
carried orange carrots and pumpkins. And there was a 
heap of red apples and one of tomatoes. Four heralds with 
gold trumpets and white banners bearing in shining letters 
the inscription, BerreR HEALTH, headed the float. There 
were letters, too, large and of beaten gold, on each side of 
the float which stated its theme: 


HEALTH—OvrR Pot or GOLD. 
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The Two Flags 


A Play Festival 
The Last Day of School 


Emily A. Sprentall, Ohio 


PLAY festival is a charming form of entertainment 
with which to end the year’s work. Teachers are tired 
and busy with many duties pertaining to tests, reports, 

and promotions. To give an entertainment that requires 
much drill and practice is unfair to the children and teachers 
alike. 

In the Play Festival the children need not learn anything 
new. Their folk dances and games learned during the year 
may be utilized. 

Hold the Festival in June, if possible—the weather is more 
dependable than in May. 

The following program is suggested: 


Floral Parade 


The children of all grades march around the block and 
back to the school grounds where games are held. 

Line of march forms in school corridors. Front doors are 
closed till time for parade to start; then a bugle sounds from 
an upstairs window, the wide doors burst open, and the eyes 
of the visitors waiting on the Jawn are rewarded at last. 

Out stream the children, rank after rank of them—four 














May Queen and Military Boys Leaving Building in Parade 


abreast. They are led by an eighth grade boy carrying a 
large American flag; he is flanked by two smaller boys, 
each carrying a school pennant. Then follow the sixth 
grade boys with smaller flags—a guard of honor for the 
Queen of the Festival, who follows, walking alone. She is 
preceded by two tiny girls carrying baskets of flowers. Two 
tiny boys bear her train. 

At the sidewalk the procession halts, while the Queen 
takes her place in the Royal Carriage—a flower-decked 
pony-cart drawn by a flower-decked pony led by his proud 
young owner. Then, with her young attendants walking 
beside the carriage, the Queen continues her progress. 

Close behind her are the eighth grade girls with wreaths 
of flowers. The girls are followed by the Eighth Grade 
Baseball Team. 





Washington and Robert Morris call upon Betsy Ross 


The seventh grade girls are carrying garden hats filled 
with flowers. Then come the boys of the Seventh Grade 
Baseball Team. 

The boys of the seventh and eighth grades who are not on 
the teams act as marshals for the little folks down the line. 

The sixth grade girls are dressed in costumes of all nations. 
They carry their roller skates, which they will use later. 

Fifth Grade—Girls carry ropes of flowers. Boys carry 
flags. 

Fourth Grade—Girls carry armfuls of flowers. 


Boys 
carry flags. 








May-pole Dance 


Third Grade—Girls dressed to represent flowers. 
dressed as Brownies. 

Second Grade—Girls wheel dolls in flower-covered doll- 
carriages. Boys carry leafy branches. 

First Grade—Girls wear wreaths on their heads and carry 
their dolls. Boys carry leafy branches. 

Where possible a drum corps will make the marching more 
interesting for the children. Even one drummer isa great aid. 

Pay no attention to the guests during the parade; they 
will look cut for themselves—changing their positions from 
time to time to get a better view. 

When the parade returns to the schoolgrounds the Queen 
mounts her flower-draped throne. 


(Continued on page 411) 


Boys 





Washington and Robert Morris Inspect the New F lag 











(The songs used were from “Songs of Health and Joy,” by Mrs. 
Frederick Peterson, published by The Child Health Organization of 
America, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City) 


(This pageant is particularly adapted for children in the first five 


grades. Those taking the parts of the Vegetables and Cho Chos 

should be the smaller ones.) 

CHARACTERS 

* Farry 

Sick CHILDREN 5 Children 
VEGETABLES 7 Girls 
Tootu-BrusH BROWNIES 10 Boys 
Mirxk Boys 8 Boys 
FresH AIR AND SUNSHINE DANCERS 12 Girls 
SLEEP CHo CHos 8 Boys 
Cuorus (at side of stage or balcony) 25 Children 


COSTUMES 


Sick CHILDREN—Faces whitened, very sick looking. Bandages 
over ears, face, head and throat. One carries hot water bottle, another 
large bottle of medicine, and another a very large spoon. 

Fatry—Dressed in white crepe paper costume, trimmed in tinsel, 
with tinsel wings and carrying a wand. 

VEGETABLES—Costumes made of crepe paper representing carrot, 
onion, beet, turnip, cabbage, lettuce, spinach. 

Brownies—Costumed in ordinary Brownie suits made of brown 
cambric. Laths fastened to hand brushes serve as tooth brushes for 
the Brownies. Two of the Brownies carry seashore pails and a large 
white tooth made from bristol board. Music 4-4 time with accent. 

Mitx Boys—Large bottles cut from bristol board, hung in sandwich 
style in front and back of each boy, who also carries a milk bottle filled 
with white cotton in each hand. 

FresH AIR AND SUNSHINE—Azure blue and canary yellow crepe 
paper, two rolls for each costume are sufficient. Costume is made by 
sewing one inch strips to a straight slip, all around the neck, and also 
across a strip of cloth sewed to the shoulder of the slip. This strip of 
cloth is held in place by a tie at the wrist and elbow. The skirt length 
is below the knees and the sleeve length just below the hip. A band 
of the paper is worn around the head, with strips hanging in the back. 
Music, ‘‘ Memories of the Coast,’”’ Victor Record No. 73545B. 

Cao CHos—Red and white clown suits with red and white dots; 
suits to be half white and half red. Each boy carries a red candle. 


(Enter sick children, crossing stage diagonally with Rocking 
Step. Form line across front of stage. Music: “Blue 
Danube” Waltz. Music stops and all recite) 


Look at us—weak, sick and puny, 
For we are a weakly band, 


Good Health Prepares for Good Citizenship 


Grace Aldrich Kennard and Associate Teachers, Minot, South Dakota 
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A little pain bere, 

Another one there, 

A headache to-day, 

Sore throat to-morrow, 

It burts here, there, everywhere! 
O, what shall we do? 

O, what shall we do? 


One Sick Child There’s the Fairy. I wonder if she could 
help us? O kind Fairy, can you help us to become strong? 
Fairy ‘The invalid or sickly person lives upon the labor 
of others; burdens others with the work he ought to do 
himself. He is not a builder and so harms his country. 
Sick Children 
We want to answer a citizens’ call 
So we shall do our health chores all. 
Fairy I gladly will help you if you will do as my workers 
show you. I will first show you the vegetables you will 
need to eat. 


(Fairy calls them and they enter alternatingly from side back 
stage and form a line in front; as they take their places each 
bows.) 


Fairy Carrot, Cabbage, Onion, Spinach, Lettuce, Turnip. 


(Chorus sings “ Vegetable Men.” As the Vegetable’s name 
is sung, each takes one step forward and bows. At close of song 
Vegetables pass off stage.) 


Fairy 
to do. 


The Tooth Brush Brownies will show you what 


(Enter Brownies, carrying the tooth and pails, marching in 
stiff-legged and standing at attention at center of stage. The 
other Brownies, carrying the tooth brushes, also march in, 
stiff-legged, from opposite sides of the stage.) 


1 Jump twice in place. Quarter turn right and jump 
twice in place. Quarter turn left (facing audience) and 
jump twice in place. 2 measures. 

(Continued on page 416) 
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The Story of Milk VIII 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 
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Practical Citizenship 


(A project in Civics originated and developed by the sixth grade 
boys in the elementary schools of Girard College, Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Anna M. Crouse 
Situation 


This project has been tried out in a typical three-story 
school building, housing between four and five hundred 
boys of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. The organization 
of the school is based upon the platoon system, which 
requires a change of classes at the end of each hour during 
the school day. This passing of classes, although under 
supervision of the teachers, was far from satisfactory and 
occasioned the discussion of orderly hall conduct in the 
sixth grade Civics Classes. During the discussion the sug- 
gestion was made that the ideal condition would be having 
good hall conduct with no teachers in evidence. This 
thought expressed a dream rather than a practical idea; 
but fortunately the boys were impressed and, in discussing 
the subject in another class, the same suggestion was re- 
peated. Upon being challenged by the teacher to try such 
a plan they became so much enthused with the desire to try 
it out that they were permitted to send a committee to the 
principal to present their request. 

After going over every phase of the problem carefully, 
and consulting the Civics teachers, it was decided to let the 
boys try out the plan. 


Problem 


How can the 6A boys secure and maintain orderly ball 
conduct? 


Procedure 


In each 6A Civics class this problem was made the subject 
of genera] discussion. The boys were encouraged to use 
their initiative, the teacher guiding and offering ideas only 
when real difficulties arose. The following plan was 
ceveloped: 


1 A force of thirteen boys should take charge of the halls. 

2 These boys were to be called “Hall Officers’ and were 
chosen by popular vote of all the 6A classes. 

3 The standard in choosing such officers was to be the 
ability to do the work well. 

4 The boy whom the other boys considered to be the 
most dependable was to be made Captain and was to be 
responsible for the work and conduct of all the officers. 


The high sixth grade included four divisions and as each 
class was anxious to serve, it was decided to choose four 
groups of officers; those of class 6A-1 serving Monday, 
those of 6A-2, Tuesday, those of 6A-3, Wednesday, and 
those of 6A-4, Thursday. Friday would provide an extra 
chance for the officers of each class once a month. 

Then came the more difficult question. ‘How can we 
get good conduct in the halls?”” Among so many boys 
there is always the danger of leadership being usurped by 
the “bully”; so this phase was discussed and the decision 
reached that results gained in this way were not to be 
credited. Any boy found guilty of such action should 
forfeit his place on the force. The next thought presented 
was the need of getting the co-operation of the boys in 
the lower classes. Some of the 6A boys suggested a system 


of credits for classes having¥the best record; but with a 
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little guidance they saw the danger of this procedure and, 
ruling it out, decided to ask the teachers of the other Civics 
classes to allow the 6A boys to present their project to each 
Civics class. A notice was sent to the teacher asking them 
to remain in their rooms while classes were passing and the 
experiment began with much hope but also with much fear 
and trembling, both on the part of the boys and on the part 
of those backing them. 

Each 6A class was given the opportunity to discuss any 
troublesome questions or difficulties in the Civics room 
the day the class had charge of the halls. Criticisms offered 
by other classes were taken up in the same way and real 
citizenship developed rapidly in these discussions. Weak- 
nesses began to show up—an officer would smile at a friend 
and fail to notice disorder on his friend’s part, but be quick 
enough to correct another boy whom he did not favor. 
When these matters were presented in class, the officer 
could see himself in a different light and the desire to over- 
come such a weakness would be all the remedy necessary. 


“What shall we do with the boys who refuse to be 
orderly?” This question required much thought and pro- 
duced many suggestions. It was finally decided that if dis- 
order were not serious, the officer should talk with the 
offender. If it were more serious, he should bring the 
offender to the Civics teacher, and if it were deliberate dis- 
order, take him to the principal. The other Civics classes 
took the matter up regularly and worked hard for co- 
operation. By their criticisms they helped the boys correct 
weaknesses in their force. 


This plan worked fairly well; but during the first few 
weeks the Civics teacher and the supervisor had more per- 
plexing problems than any of them had dreamed of and 
each case had to be seriously considered, both from the 
standpoint of the officer and of the offender. However, 
more real citizenship was inculcated in these short, in- 
dividual conferences than in many hours of classroom work. 
During the first three months of the experiment the halls 
were much quieter than when the teachers had had charge 
and the spirit of the boys was all that could be desired. 

The boys were now assuming considerable responsibility 
and were doing it so willingly that, in December, we pro- 
vided each officer with an inexpensive badge bearing the 
word “ Official.” 


The experiment began in November, 1923. In February, 
1924, the 6A group passed on to the seventh grade in another 
building. The question then arose as to whether the 
teachers should again assume charge of the halls until the 
new 6A group was organized. Our 6B boys who had be- 
come familiar with the plan during the past term, answered 
the question splendidly and had their officers ready to take 
charge of the halls when they became 6A’s, the first week of 
February. Their prompt action carried the good work 
right on. These officers consulted the boys who were 
leaving and benefited greatly by their experiences. 

For the second time real work began after the boys had 
been on the field and learned the difficulties and the needs. 
In organizing our work with the second group, we had 
several advantages. By this time, the desire to pass 
through the halls orderly had become general among the 
whole group of boys and was bordering the habit stage. 
Then, too, the boys found their comrade-officers so well 
versed in the various kinds of “side-stepping” that only a 
small minority tried such things. The third advantage was 
a new period of a half hour a week reserved for a teacher to 
devote to her advisory class. The names of disorderly boys 
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were noted by the officers and reported to the Captain who 
recorded them in a book. At the end of each week a report 
was sent to each teacher adviser. 

The same general plan was used as for the former group, 
but these officers were more exacting and there was danger 
of our halls assuming a military atmosphere. In order to 
evaluate properly the offences committed, officers felt the 
need of definite standards. The matter was taken up, and 
various standards were discussed. The small matters were 
ruled out and the important ones listed. The officers also 
drew up a set of standards for themselves. One boy sug- 
gested that they make posters in the printing department 
of the elementary schools and send one poster to each class. 
The following were the results: 





GOOD HALL CONDUCT SAYS TO YOU 


1 Stop to get a drink 

2 Push, run or fight 

(3 Talk loud 

(You may talk quietly to 
your partner) 

DONOT /4 Loiter 

5 Slide down the outside banis- 

ters. 

6 Leave the line without a pass 

7 Throw your hat | 

8 Talk to the hall officers 





DO—PLAY FAIR 














HALL OFFICERS 


11 Loiter, run or rush 
DO NOT | 

\2 Talk loud 

\1 Remember your personal ap- 
DO | pearance 

\2 Remember your English 

3 PLAY FAIR 











These posters were printed in large type and distributed 
to the teachers. A copy of each was posted on the general 
bulletin board in the hallway on the second floor. 

The officers were confronted with two more problems. 
Their work in the hall often made them late for class. 
When a boy was disorderly, the officer, after talking with 
him, would take him to his classroom. This required con- 
siderable time. Someone suggested making passes in the 
printing department. Immediately a form was decided 
upon, the matter presented to the instructor in printing 
and fifty passes like the one following were delivered. 
Thus a boy could be sent to his classroom with a pass ex- 
plaining his delay and the officer pass directly to his own 
class. 

Their second problem concerned the badges which by 
this time were in pretty bad shape; but the boys did not 
want to give them up. Inasmuch as the work of one of the 
6A classes in our Manual Arts Department is given over to 
the making of hammered brass objects, it wasn’t long before 
the idea of brass badges was conceived. This matter was 











presented to the teachers in the Art Department and two 
most interesting projects developed there. 

The boys worked out designs for the badges in their 
drawing classes. The best of these designs were exhibited 
and following the boys’ suggestion one of the designs was 
chosen by the popular vote of the teachers and the boys of 
the 5A, 6B and 6A groups. This design was then developed 
in brass. In a short time the officers were proudly wearing 
brass badges picturing the Main Building of Girard College. 

During the four months that the second group of boys 
have “carried on,” they have instituted many improve- 
ments and required much less help. At first, problems neces- 
sitated short class discussions almost every day. Things 
are now running so smoothly that they rarely require more 
than a few minutes a week. 

New officers are chosen every month. The second elec- 
tion agitated a very helpful questicn from the standpoint of 
a Civics teacher. “Shall we choose only the strongest 
citizens or shall we give the others a chance?”’ The mem- 
bers of each class discussed the matter freely and decided 
for themselves. All grades in the elementary schools are 
organized on the ability group basis. The strongest group 
gave every boy a chance to be an officer, the medium group 
gave all of the stronger and some of the weaker boys a 
chance and the lowest group re-elected the same force. 
But as time went on, the policy of giving every boy an 
opportunity to show what he could do has been adopted 
and some of the most troublesome boys, from a disciplinary 
standpoint, have taken themselves in hand and have become 
orderly citizens. The boys are always eager to serve and 
to improve their work. After a trial of eight months we 
feel that the project is beyond the experimental stage and 
next term we shall probably add a few more responsibilities 
to those that our young citizens are now managing so well. 


Outcomes 


The officers are learning many valuable lessons of life, a 
few of which may be summed up as follows: 


1 Politeness in addressing another accomplishes much 
more than rudeness. 

2 Self-control is of the greatest importance. 

3 It often pays to overlook small things and not judge 
another too hastily. 

4 To do a piece of work well a boy must have the 
qualities the work demands. 

5 To be neat in personal appearance. 

6 To use good English in discussing matters with other 
boys. 

7 To question one’s actions from another’s standpoint. 


The entire group of boys is learning: 


1 To admit frankly of having failed to come up to 
certain standards. 
To see that everyone has a square deal. 
To talk quietly in the halls. 
To observe rules because one desires good results. 
To accept just criticism and benefit by it. 
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6 To discuss problems thoughtfully and from all stand- 
points. 

7 To appreciate the value of standards. 

8 To respect leadership among boys. 

9 To appreciate the value of co-operation. 

10 To respect good qualities in others. 





Silent Reading Lesson 
in a Fifth Grade 


Ella G. Clarke, New Jersey 
Marion, the Swamp Fox 


(P. 131, Horace Mann Fifth Reader) 


Step I—Motivation 

“Since we have just finished studying the Revolutionary 
War, I wonder how many can name some of the generals on 
both sides?” (Asked by teacher.) 

Children name: ‘Generals Washington, Lee, Green, 
Howe, Cornwallis and Tarleton.” 

“Weuld you like to read about an American general who 
gave a British officer a great surprise?”” (Asked by teacher.) 

Children all raise hands. 

“Then open your books to page 131 and read about 
‘Marion, the Swamp Fox.’ As you read, think about the 
questions I have written on the board. Close books as soon 
as finished.” 


Step II—Discussion by class of following questions which 
had been written on board. 
1 What is a flag of truce for? 
2 Why was the British officer led blindfolded into 
General Marion’s camp? 
3 What three great surprises did the British officer have? 
4 Why was the officer so serious on his return to camp? 
(An extra assignment was listed for the rapid 
readers.) 
5 Be able to read the paragraph that means most of all 
to good Americans. 


Step IJI—Outlining the Story 

Now let us make an outline to help us tell our story. 
Have children give the topics. 

1 Introduction or setting.’ 

2 British officer arrives at camp. 

3 The three surprises. 

4 The officer’s report. 


Step 1V—Word Study 

In order to tell the story well, there are certain words we 
ought to use. Draw from the children good words used 
in the text. They may give you two or three synonyms 
before you get the word you want, but so much tbe better. 
Some good words of the story for them to use are: 


truce Cornwallis 
perused satisfaction 
homespun utensil 
campaign alluded 
distinguished palatable 
accidental stinted 


Step V—Telling the Story 

Have one child begin the story and let her tell one or two 
sections of the outline. Another may continue and finish 
if the teacher so desires. 


Step VI—Children name the parts of the story they like 
best and give the reason why they like it. 

This step is one of the most interesting parts of any lesson 

because it is here that the teacher finds out how much effect 


the story has had on the child. Remember that he must 
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give the reason. 


Step VII—Oral Reading 

Have a few good readers read the story while all keep 
books closed to listen. The first child may read an entire 
page before the next is called upon to continue. 

If time permits, the teacher will find by reading the 
“Song of Marion’s Men” to the class herself, she has given 
them a word picture they cannot forget. Later she can 
use the poem as a language lesson. 





A Fifth Grade Geography Test 


Alice Cook Fuller, Colorado 


(Grade on all questions) 
Underline the true statement in the following: 


1 Europe has (many) (few) good harbors. 

2 The (Atlantic) (Pacific) (Indian) Ocean is west of 
Europe. 

3 The coastline of Europe is very (regular) (irregular). 

4 The following countries are in Europe: (Czecho- 
Slovakia) (Brazil) (Germany) (Great Britain) (Tennessee) 
(Italy) (Jugo-Slavia) (Spain) (France) (Belgium) (Guiana) 
(Chile) (Russia) (Ukrainia) (Netherlands) (Turkestan) 
(Denmark) (Florida) (Sweden) (Greece) (Rumania) (Po- 
land) (Albania) (Latvia) (Esthonia) (Lithuania) (India) 
(Portugal). 

5 Switzerland is (level) (mountainous). 

6 Great Britain bas (many very long rivers) (a few 
short rivers). 

7 Great Britain (does much manufacturing) (does little 
manufacturing). 

8 Netherlands means (back lands) (high lands) (low 
lands). 

9 The surface of the Netherlands is a (high plain) (low 
plain) (mountainous). 

10 Norway and Sweden make up the (Iberian) (Scan- 
dinavian) peninsula). 

11 The surface of Norway and Sweden is (low) (high) 
and (level) (rough). 

12 Underscore the following rivers which are found in 
France: (Rhine) (Rhone) (Loire) (Seine) (Po) (Danube) 
(Volga) (Garonne). 

13 The two chief industries of France are (agriculture) 
(mining) (commerce) (manufacturing) (wheat raising on 
very large farms). The products are (silk) (gold) (silver) 
(coal) (iron) (manufactured goods). 

14 The chief mountain range of Italy is the (Apennines) 
(Carpathian) (Kiolen). 

15 Austria is (larger) (smaller) than before the World 
War. 

16 The capital of Turkey is (Athens) (Berlin) (Con- 
stantinople). 

17 Russia is a very (large) (small) country. 
(thickly) (sparsely) (thinly) settled. 

18 The dry grasslands are called (steppes) (tundras) 
(forest belt). 

19 The frozen plains of the north thaw in summer and 
are covered with a growth of moss. These are called 
(steppes) (tundras). 

20 Europe is inhabited by (civilized) (savage) people. 


It is very 





For Dolly and Grown-ups 
D. R. M., South Carolina 


Little girls and big girls, too, may be interested to know 
that conventional designs drawn on wool or cotton cloth, 
with school crayolas, make a very effective trimming to 
use for doll clothes and furnishings for doll’s house; grown 
people are using it, too, for sport dresses in woolen material. 
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PLAN-this summer- 


to start a HEALTH PROGRAM 


in your school next fall 


S THE school season draws to 
a close, look back and study 


the progress of your pupils 
with an eye to next year's problems. 


Some children are a delight to teach— 
quick-witted, alert, eager to learn. 
Others try your patience to exhaustion 
with their stupidity and indifference. 


Do you realize that many school chil- 
dren are dull—not because they lack 
brains—but because they suffer from 
lowered vitality, underweight, and even 
the severer effects of malnutrition? In 
fact, one out of every three children of 
school age is undernourished. 


* * * 


Mopern educators are coming to be- 
lieve that children's health is a school 
problem. 


Already teachers are making health 
instruction a regular part of their class 
work. Schools are setting up complete 
health programs—not only regular 
health classes, but special corrective 
feeding for the children whose health 
is below part. 


Experiments show that this corrective 
feeding, combined with proper observ- 
ance of the fundamental health rules, 
gives remarkable results in building up 
the undernourished children. 


The Nutrition Department of the 
Borden Company carried on such experi- 
ments in New York City Public School 
No. 38 and the General German Or- 
phanage, Catonsville, Md., using Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for the correc- 
tive feedings. 


The Borden Health Contest 
is on its last lap 


Here are a few reminders to help 
you close up your part in the 
Borden Health Contest in good 
shape. 


Final health records should: be 
in the mails by June 15. Get them 
in earlier if possible. 

Be sure you complete the class 
height and weight chart before 
you send it in. After you have 
entered the final week's weight 
gains, figure the total gain for each 
child and enter that. 


Send in the final month's indi- 
vidual health-habit records kept 
by the children when you send the 
height and weight chart. 


Watch October issue for the winners 
of the contest and their schools. 


Eagle Brand proved to be ideally 
fitted for this corrective work. The chil- 
dren gained in weight and general 
health. As their physical condition im- 
proved, they began to take more in- 
terest in their lessons and their report 
cards showed better marks. 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk has also 
been a daily part of the health program 
in every school that entered a health 
class in the 1925 Borden Health Con- 
test, just now drawing to a close. While 
the final records in the Health Contest 
are not yet due, enthusiastic reports 
have come in from many of the teachers 
telling of the progress their health 
classes have made on Eagle Brand. 


For Eagle Brand is milk—the child's 
basic food—with all the bone-building 
and growth-promoting properties of the 
pure, full-cream, country product, in- 
cluding the vitamins, A, B and C. In 
addition, its sugar provides the energy 
that undernourished children must have. 





And the special Borden process of con- 
densing makes it exceptionally digest- 
ible, so that the most delicate stomach 
can assimilate it easily. 


* * * 


Berore school opens in September, take 
a little time to plan a complete health 
program for your school. 


How to go about it 


Senp in the coupon below for Nutrition 
and Health, an authoritative handbook 
for teachers on the school child's health. 
Nutritioz and Health contains‘a complete 
set of 20 school health lessons, with 
suggestions for posters and class room 
work, It tells you how to pick out the 
children who especially need health 
training—how to recognize the symp- 
toms of malnutrition and how to cor- 
rect it. It gives you height and weight 
charts, fundamental health rules, and 
information about diet. And it gives you 
detailed instructions as to how to serve 
Eagle Brand and how to fit the daily 
feedings into the school routine. 


* * * 


Fitz out the coupon for Nutrition and 
Health and send it in at once. Start serv- 
ing Eagle Brand every day to the under- 
weight children in your charge. Give 
them regular health training and see 
that they observe the fundamental 
health rules—plenty of sleep, exercise 
and fresh air; correct diet; cleanliness, 
etc. You will soon find them better 
pupils—their minds bright because their 
bodies are fit. THE BORDEN COM- 
PANY, 627 Borden Building, 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, N. Y. 











THE BORDEN COMPANY 


627 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me free a copy of Nutrition and 
Health for use in my school health program. 
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A Picture-Block Puzzle 


E. Maude Bradley, Massachusetts 





HE making of a _picture-block 
puzzle forms an interesting piece of 
work for the last weeks of school, 

not too exacting in its nature, and one 
which may be made very altruistic. 
The completed puzzle may be taken 
bome by the children for their own 
use or that of brothers and sisters, 
since there are nearly always some 
whose homes are but poorly supplied 
with anything for recreation; they 
may be sent for the use of children in a 
hospital, or are quite ideal for use in 











an isolation hospital, being entertain- 
ing, light in weight, inexpensive, and 
easily destroyed after the small patient 


Collect the pictures first, bright and 
attractive in color, but not too intricate 
in design. Each child must have six 
different pictures of the same size, each 
that is, 6’ x 6”, 2” x 10”, or 3” x 5”, 
etc. Larger pictures may be cut to 
the required size. The number and 
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size of the cubes will depend upon the 
measurement of the pictures, thus those 
6” x 6” will reqire nine 2” cubes for 
their foundation, 2” x 10” will be need 
five 2” cubes, and 3” x 5” fifteen 1’’ 
cubes. The more cubes there are, the 
more difficult the puzzles will be, of 
course, but since fifteen are rather too 
many to require of one child, two or 
more might co-operate in making those 
having many pieces. 

In a fourth grade or higher, it is very 
desirable the children experiment for 
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the best pattern of a cube. Wrap the 
cube in arithmetic paper as one would a box, and cut away 
all except one layer over each face of the cube. Removed, 
this will consist of six squares, each attached by one side, 
at least, and in any one of eleven different arrangements. 
The pattern given, however, can be most easily pasted 
and consequently gives the best results. Draw the pattern 
carefully on drawing paper, cut on the solid lines and 
crease sharply on the dotted lines. Paste the lap A be- 
- neath the side B, and allow todry. Place paste on the 
laps of one side, bring the squares with no laps down upon 
it, invert upon a desk (it is now like a box with open 
cover) and with a ruler press laps in place. When nearly 
dry, paste the remaining laps, press cover in place, invert, 
and leave to dry. Sometimes it will help to tie a piece 
of cord about the cube, as about a box, while drying. 
Draw lines across the back of each picture, being sure 
they are correct before cutting. If you have a 6” x 6” 
picture, its surface will be checked in 2” squares, if 2” x 10” 
it will be divided into five 2” squares, one above another, 


while a 3” x 5” area will be checked into fifteen 1’’ squares. 


Cut the pictures carefully apart on these lines and place the 
different squares in their original positions upon the desk. 
Place the cubes close together, so that their upper surfaces 
form an area of the same size and shape as that of the 
picture. Paste the square in the upper left corner of the 
picture on the top of the cube in the same position, the next 
square upon the next cube, and continue until all are used. 
Cut another picture, turn the cubes about in any way, so 
that the pictures are no longer uppermost, changing their 
position until you once more have a plain surface of the 
same size and shape as that of your picture. Paste the 
sections of the second picture on the upper surfaces of the 
cubes as before. Continue until all six pictures have been 
cut and pasted and each square face of each cube has a part 
of one picture upon it. 

Each puzzle may be neatly wrapped in clean paper and 
securely tied. All may then be packed in a large paste- 
board box ready to be sent to the hospital. 


Earning by Specializing 


Roberta Garretson, Maryland 


Miss Louise Parker of Hebron, a small village on the 
eastern shore of Maryland, bas found a unique way of 
defraying school expenses. Miss Parker is a member of the 
Four H Girls’ Club organized in the Salisbury High School, 
which she attends, by the county agent of home demonstra- 
tion work. The work of the club is planned to contribute 
to the maintenance of health and the training of the hand, 
head and heart, from which the name was derived. 

Among other things taught the girls by the County 


Demonstrator was home dyeing. Miss Parker became 
so interested in this work that she made a special study of it, 
She tested all of the dyes on the market, including the soap 
dves, so that she can speak with authority about them. 
and tried combinations of colors to get new and original 
results. She learned all that is known about the neutraliza- 
tion of colors so that a fabric may be made to take another 
dye. She worked out new and varied designs in tied dyeing. 
(Continued on page 414) 
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The famed Pike's 
Peak from a point 
just north of Colo 
rado Springs. 
























Thru the famous 
Royal Gorge, the 
Grand Canon of 
Colorado. 


“The Sentinels” in Bryce 
Canyon, one of the won- 
der spots in Utah. 





Colorful Feather River ¥/ 
9 


Canyon in California, rich Up 
in scenic splendor. y ) 
OW 














A Natural Bridge 
in Southern Utah 
from the handi- 
work of Mother 
Nature. 


Along the beautiful Mera- 
mec River in Missouri at 
the foothills of the pictur- 
esque Ozarks. 


@ Take a course in Nature’s great University this 
summer—TRAVEL. To travel is to receive an education 
of mind and heart that can be had from no other source. 
@ The West — Colorado — Utah — Yellowstone 
California—offers a course in Scenic Grandeur that is 
unsurpassed. Marvelous climate—new scenes—new 
pleasures—new life! 


@ Go the Scenic Way thru the heart of this scenic 
wonderland. 


@ The Missouri Pacific-D. & R. G. W.-Western Pacific 








rate (Route of the only thru sleeping car between St. Louis 

rossing Great Salt Lake . ° 4 . 

in the unusual State of and California thru the Royal Gorge) presents some of 
tah. 4 


the greatest scenic attractions of America. 

@ From the moment you board the train until you reach 
your destination, your journey is a veritable panorama 
of moving pictures, varied and thrilling. 

@ You can choose any section of the West or combine 
all in one grand tour—go one way, return another. 
Stop-over anywhere. Very low fares. 

@ Two fine all-steel trains daily —The Scenic Limited— 
The Westerner. Excelling Dining Car Service. 

@ Mail the coupon below for booklet and complete 
information. 





Cc. L. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, Missouri Pacific Railroad Co., 
Railway Exchange Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Please send me your illustrated booklet on Colorado and the West with 
full details of trip. 


, City State (P1) 


THE OUTSTANDING SCENIC WAY WEST 
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Enchanted Summer 
A Masque for the Whole School 


Mattie Crabtree Blomquist, Illinois 


PERSONS IN THE MASQUE 


Sprinc—a boy dressed all in green. 
SuMMER—<a girl in long flowing pink and white gown. 
FLOWERS 
PasouE—dressed in silver gray mantle and hood. She wears a 
lavender slip. 
SHOOTING STAR—in a green manile and hood. She wears a lilac 
colored slip. 
a taller girl in a gown striped with green, rose and lavender. 
She carries a scarf of similar hue across her left shoulder. 
THE RAINBOW FAIRIES 
RosE—in a rose-colored flowing gown. She carries a wand. 
GREEN—in a green flowing gown. She carries a wand. 
LAVENDER—in a lavender gown. 
Lear—in a leaf-green hooded gown. 
Grass—in a grass-green hooded gown. 
FernN—in a deep-green hooded gown. 


IRIs 





(Spring is seated on a rustic throne under a tree. At her 
right are the bowed, kneeling figures of Pasque, Violet and 
Shooting Star. At her left are the figures of Grass, Fern and 
Leaf, also bowed and kneeling. The throne is at the left end 
of the woodland stage. At the other end is a rustic screen, 
behind which Summer lies on a vine-clad couch, asleep.) 


Spring (stands and speaks) 
Oho, the day seems long and dull! 
I’m tired of being merely Spring! 
’Tis such a stupid, tiresome thing! 
I think I’ll play Prince Charming! 


Ho, Iris! come and weave for me (he calls) 

A scarf of shining rain-bow hue, 

And fringe it with the jewelled dew 

Like that which falls when dusk is blue. 
Iris (enters and speaks) 
My web is glowing opal light 
That lies upon the misty plain, 
My shuttle, streaks of silver rain 
That bring new life to earth again. 


I find the patterns that I weave 
Upon the rain-lit hilltop cool, 

Or where the frost, a ghostly ghoul, 
Steals jewel: from the silent pool. 


There is no fear within my heart 

Of raging storm’s wild rout and raid. 
I have no fear; I’m not afraid 

Of roaring thunder’s cannonade. 


And when the echoes of the storm 
Still rend the troubled depths of air, 
I’}l rise and still the earth’s despair 
With rainbow promise arching there. 


(To Spring, as she hands him the scarf.) 


Here’s the fairy scarf for you, 

Of violet and clearest blue, 

Of gleaming green and rose a-glow— 
The colors of my own rainbow. 


And hark! I'll call my fairies in, 

Their magic might will help you win 
Your way to that enchanted land 

Where you may capture Summer’s hand! 


(She cups her hands and calls) 


Rainbow Fairies! Enter all! 





(Rose, Green and Lavender enter. Lavender touches the 
group at the right of Spring. She speaks) 


Awaken, Pasque Flower, clothed in gray! 
And Violet, arise, ’tis May! 

And you, you sleepy Shooting Star, 
Awake, and send your light afar! 


(As La:ender touches each one and speaks, the three arise 
slowly and throw back their hoods and maniles.) 


Pasque (to Spring) 
I come from prairies, bleak and bare, 
I know their paths, I make them fair. 


(She curtsies to Spring.) 


And now to you, Prince Charming Spring, 
My knowledge of their ways I bring. 


I’ll guide you where the early quail 

Is searching out a hidden trail, 

A place with Jeaves and grass o’erhung 
Where she may brood above her young. 


I'll lead you where the lank coyote 

With up-pricked ears and roughened coat 
Is loping o’er the barren plain 

In search of easy prey again. 


I’ll take you far upon your way, 

But I must leave when budding May 
Gives place to budding June’s array, 
For then no longer can I stay. 


Violet (approaches Spring, curtsies and speaks) 
O come with me where shadows pass 
Fleet-footed o’er the silken grass, 

Where violets leave purple stain 
Upon the sapphire circled plain. 


Where blackbird witb a yellow bill 

Is calling, “O good-bye, April!” 

Where tanager with flashing wing 
Awaits to greet you, good Prince Spring! 


Shooting Star 
Come, dance with us this sweet spring time, 
And we will sing a little rhyme. 
Come, take our hands, Prince Charming Spring, 
And join us in the song we sing. 
(The three Flowers circle round Spring and sing. Tune: 
“Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush.”’) 


O we will wake the sleepy earth, the sleepy earth, the 
sleepy earth, 

O we will wake the sleepy earth, and set her birds 
a-singing. 


O we will clothe the waking earth, the waking earth, the 
waking earth, 

O we will clothe the waking earth, and set her joy-bells 
ringing. 


(As the song ceases Green comes forward and speaks.) 
(Continued on page 412) 
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Written Composition . rapa 
WorkaJoy || Primary Training 


(Continued from page 381) 


used the next day at the free period. The Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
" children looked over all the pictures and picked 

out the ones they wanted to use. They were June 23—Summer School—August 1 

just as interested as little folks can be and they College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


worked hard to ‘‘make-up” interesting stories. THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kinde . 
- s—lI. rgarten. II. Primary. III. Playground. 
1 When — and voy el .~ weeeen Strong Faculty—Fine Equipment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Timid little fell owe aaa a i ry big Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
imid litte fellows, who simply could not get NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 


up and tel] a story, had no trouble writing 
whet they thousht. The sesuits, in slnest CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


— — were most surprising and gratifying}|| Address Registrar, Box B, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago. 
to all of us. 

One of the most beautiful points about this 
E scheme is that the children themselves can take 
off these pictures, put fresh papers on again and 
have the stories for you to check. This saves 


your time and strength and they learn helpful- 

= CHOOL CLASSICS 

As the pictures are different, it is easy to 

5 make one set last a long time, for each child 
wants to use every picture. 
































Eight cents each, postpaid. Seventy-five cents per dozen. No 
. order received for less than one dozen. 
A Play Festival 


(Continued from page 401) «To read well one must read widely. Nowhere is this more apparent than in 
The various grades find their assigned places} the schoolroom. A book constantly in hand soon loses interest, while another, 
on the lawn. with practically the same vocabulary, brings fresh ideas and is vigorously at- 


The marshals stand shoulder to shoulder = are * sie 2 : 4 ag tape 
around the open space reserved for the games tacked by the busy, inquisitive minds. Get a supply. The cost is slight. 


; and dances. If possible use a rope to keep back Bright and interesting. 
the crowd. Only the experienced know of 





what a crowd is capable. 




















































































Py The games and dances and dramatizations =——rF"7 a 
es are selected from those learned during the year | E The Ring of $ | 
% in the course of the regular work. The only| — Tbe Golden River S —_ 
rm exception, perhaps, is the sixth grade girls in I 3 
e their fancy roller skating number. This is best z STORIES LD LATHES 
! done on a wide stone walk. The various figures : | e 
are easily worked by the teacher or the girls ; | | BIRDLAND. 
themselves. If there is no suitable place for g | beta 
skating, the snake dance is a very attractive : ~s 
substitute. 5 
The third grade Brownie Boys do the : . a 
Brownie Dance from Riley-Gaynor Song Book. 
The details of the ceremony of crowning the ; —_ 
Queen are left to the teachers. It makes a Sy 
pretty effect to have the Queen direct the 
ceremonies with her scepter and to have the 
numbers announced by a page. FIRST GRADE 101 Stories of the Revolution 
: This festival has been very successful wher-| ,, ‘ 120 The Liberty Bell 
: ever carried out. With a minimum of effort it} _2 /£S0p’s Fables 
a | yields a maximum of satisfaction, not only to} 4° Buds : 
i teachers and pupils, but to the entire com- se — _ FOURTH GRADE 
ce munity. v ower Friends. 
1g Bale Wont sion of Logan 
3 In North Dakota it is contrary to statute to ~ we _ my pote rte 
a sell cigarettes. For many years, The Saturday is Scan. aes cemaiiie dhak de. All fa 
Evening Post has barred cigarette advertising, thet: : ee eG r 
thus deliberately rejecting millions of dollars SECOND GRADE ae ~ = hosy 3 . “a ed of + — sl 
worth of contracts, in order to stand by its} 75 Roots and Stems Bla pene od Th "t Rc ver ay — 
moral principles, and to avoid going in partner-| 87 Legends of the Springtime . “4 an ig e Old Clock on the Stairs, 
ship in the business of doping the American] 185 Robinson Crusoe. 193 sarap ro. 
people. 190 Children of History. 93 Joan of Arc 
196 Legends of the Springtime 
Gives First Aid Work in Physi- FIFTH GRADE 
/ : ology Class THIRD GRADE 24 The Miraculous Pitcher 
ne ¢ i. Interest in physiology at the Community| 9g story of Bryant 92 Story of Audubon 
‘ ap agen: erga er re oy up since} 26 Story of Israel Putnam 98 Story of Thomas Jefferson 
; Prom Kaas - pay nid in the course a} 35 Story of Lowell 102 Story of Nathan Hale. (Map) 
the ” <a Fcion wiline asi Ries 0 Bees Gol 42 Story of Whittier 131 Admiral Farragut 
a pical class exercise 1s this: ““s y Ie 43 Story of Cooper 
rom a tree and caught hold of a live electric] 4¢ ‘The Boston Tea Party 
irds jee both — Rescue him, treat and] ¢) Story of Hawthorne SIXTH GRADE 
ie - thee P seer “ on enna ae eae 62 Story of Morse _ 
FF Ae prs te peerage tot Sapo sad 63 Story of Louisa Alcott 32 King of the Golden River. (Ruskin) 
the the icenill tamed "ene tonnes of thn Gs 64 Story of Watt 55 John Gilpin and Other Poems 
. antl : “ra ember of the class} 6g Story of the Norsemen 67 Thanatopsis and Other Poems 
ee acting as the victim. Other practical problems} ¢ puss in Boots 93 Great Stone Face. (Hawthorne) 
pells B 2 * lagi =. came ane > 81 Story of Cyrus W. Field 94 The Snow-Image. (Hawthorne) 
7 . S ys 4 
€ has become one of the most popular subjects in 
ee the high school and last May seventy-five stu- 
) Bs 
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Enchanted Summer 
(Continued from page 410) 


I touch the earth with magic wand, 
Each fern unfolds its fragile frond, 

The grass unsheathes its slender sword, 
And leaves uncurl their shining hoard, 
To welcome Spring who comes again _ 
With rare sun-smiles and silver rain. 


(She touches the group at the left of Spring and speaks.) 


Awaken Fern, and Leaf, and Grass! 
Arise and see Prince Charming pass! 


Fern (unfolding slowly) 
A fern am I! In lacy green 
I gayly lilt a balladine! 
T pause to watch the flasb and dart 
Of silver fish within the heart 
Of green-rimmed, clear-edged, quiet pool 
Within the forest, deep and cool. 
At dusk I fold each slender frond 
And take my rest by star-set pond. 


(To Spring.) 


And if you need me, royal sir, 

Just waken me with whispering stir 
And rustling call of singing breeze 
Witbin the overhanging trees. 


Grass (to Spring) 
My blade is straight and sharp and clean, 
Within its sheath of living green, 
And in your service I will wield 
Its strengh on hill, or wood, or field. 


My comrades come in teeming throng, 

A hundred hundred million strong. 

Our loyalty to you we bring, 

We'll follow you, Prince Charming Spring! 


Leaf (to Spring) 
I dance upon the wild plum bough, 
I follow every sturdy plow 
That turns the sable sodded plain, 
I wake the hills with life again. 
And al) the fellow leaves of mine 
Are quick to answer every sign 
You hang upon the April skies. 
And at your call we will arise 
To fling our leafy pennants out 
And welcome you with song and sbout. 


Rose (coming forward and speaking) 
I bear the light that flames the dawn 
And steals across the jewelled lawn, 
The rose-maroon of early June, 
When wild rosebuds awake and croon 
Their tender lilting lullabies. 
I shade the summer twilight skies 
With tints of pink and red and wine, 
And days of romance, too, are mine. 
I know where roses shyly hide 
And wait to crown Prince Charming’s bride. 


(She goes to the other end of the stage, followed by the other 
players. She moves her wand slowly back and forth and calls) 


Briar rose, bramble rose, 


Sweet wild reses, come! O come! 


Rose March 


(Enter Roses, marching. Music: Any good march.) 


1 Girls enter in single file, four in each line, from oppo- 
site side of stage near back. Girls at right hold rose gar- 
lands in right hand, girls at left hold garlands in left hand. 
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2 The two girls: leading form a couple at middle back 
stage. They raise the wreaths above heads, close together, 
and march down middle of stage. Other couples follow, 
also holding garlands high. 

3 Atcenter front stage the first couple turns to the right, 
the second to the left, etc., and march around stage and to 
center back stage. 

4 When couples meet they form fours, and march to 
center, garlands extended forward. 

5 At center front they separate into pairs, alternately 
turning to left and right. 

6 They march to center back stage. First couple raise 
garlands and form arch above heads of second couple, who 
pass under arch and also raise garlands, etc. 

7 When arch is complete, last couple lower wreaths 
and pass through arch. All pass through arch. 

8 They march by twos to left stage, where Spring is ' 
seated on throne. All kneel on left knee, wreaths extended 
forward, heads bowed. 


Rose (to Spring ) 
They wait, this lowly bending band, 
And they will heed your least command. 


Spring 
Your homage I most highly prize. 
O lead me where the princess lies! 
Show me where enchantment keeps 
Its spoil upon her as she sleeps. 





Roses (in unison) | 
Come! O come! 


(Roses stand, turn faces to right, and march by twos to leafy 
screen where the princess lies asleep. They push back the 
screen and sing. Tune: Brahm’s “ Lullaby.’’) 


Wake! Awake! Wake! Awake! 

Prince Charming is here. 

The day of your crowning is coming near, 

And we who have waited the long night through 
Awaken to deck you in beauty anew. 


Spring (bending over the princess, Summer) 
Awake! Sweet Princess Summer! 


Summer 
I have waited long for you, my Prince! 


(She stands. Spring takes her hand.) 


Roses (sing. Tune: Brahm’s “Lullaby.’’) 
Hail, O hail! Hail, O hail! 
We will crown you the Queen! 
A lovelier ruler has never been seen. 
And you, who are King, we in rapture adore, 
And promise to serve you forevermore. 


(The music changes to march time. The Roses form in 
couples before Spring and Summer. They hold up their: 
garlands and Spring and Summer pass under them. The 
last couple drops the garland and follows Spring and Summer. 
Each couple passes through the arch. Spring leads Summer 
to the rustic throne at the other end of the stage. As she seats 
herself all call in unison) 


Hail to the Queen! 
Long live Queen Summer! 


Position at end of play 


Iris Spring Rose 
* * . 
Roses Roses ‘ 

* ~ ” ” ~ . * * i 
Green Summer Lavender m4 
+. co * | 
GC dain rT: s es ae 

a rass Fern Pasq ue \ iolet Shooting ' 


Star * a 
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° a ° 
Rosalie and the Twin Puppies 
(Continued from page 389) 
and Margie Ellen and her mother set off for town. But the 

barn door was forgotten. 

Toward the middle of the afternoon the twin puppies 
began to wonder why Resalie and Margie Ellen-did not 
come to play with them. They waited and waited, but no 
one came. Finally one little puppy said to the other, 
“Let’s go and look for them.” “Yes, let’s do,” said his 
brother. They pushed the barn door open just far enough 
for them to squeeze through and they were off. They 
looked all around the back yard without finding anyone. 
But when they came to the front porch they spied Rosalie 
sitting in her chair. 

“Why, here is Rosalie; let’s play with her!” said one twin 
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puppy to the other. “Yes, let’s do!’’ said his brother. 
And before Rosalie knew what was bappening she was being 
dragged from her chair and pulled around the floor madly. 
“Whatever is the matter?” she thought. “They never 
played with me like this before.” 

The twin puppies did not know that they were rough 
and they were having a wonderful time. Alas! Rosalie 
knew now why Margie Ellen would never Jet her play with 
the twin puppies alone. But it was too late. 

When Margie Ellen came home that night, a sorry sight 
greeted her. One of Rosalie’s legs was in one corner, and 
one in another. Her head was under a chair and her dress 
was torn into bits and scattered over the porch. Then she 
saw the twin puppies lying asleep in the midst of it all and 
she realized what had happened. She had forgotten to lock 


(Continued on page 423) 








BEFORE SCHOOLS CLOSE 
HAVE ALL TEXTBOOKS PROTECTED BY FRESH, CLEAN 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


So that your Books can be distributed in September properly equipped to 


Withstand and Resist Wear, Weather and Handling. 
SAMPLES FREE 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 





SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











| Something New and Interesting 


NUMBER HELPS 


By Lovine Lockhart, A. C. Eldredge 
and J.C. Brown 


The only text of its kind, Number Helps 
is making a record for itself with teachers 
of kindergarten and first to fourth grade 
classes. It is stimulating, live, provocative 
of good results. 


The book not only shows the teacher 
what to do and how to do it, but supplies 
attractive material with which to lay the 
best foundation for arithmetic. Games, 
rimes, songs, sense-training tests—an ex- 
ample for every situation—hundreds in all, 
represent the content—some of the best 
training material, in fact, ever offered the 
teacher for beginners in numbers. 


Illustrated with line 
drawings 


Rand M¢Nally & Company 


New York 


CHICAGO 
(Dept. F-113) 


San Francisco 























[F the little untrained fingers 
of First Graders could talk, 
you’d hear a lot more even 
than you do now about Dixon 
‘*Beginners’’’ Pencil. 


Your own fingers will be 
pleased with it. 


A ‘‘Beginners’’’ Packet 
free to Primary Teachers is 
our offer. 


a 





Made in U. S. A. by the 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Jersey City - - N. J. 
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Bubbles 


SUSIE C. PEABODY *CHAS. E. BOYD 















What do =——you think I like the best of all the toys I use? 





bub- ble pipe, That I most al- ways choose 





Come, come, i me, Lit-tle round worlds for 


bub - bles, good- bye, good - bye. 





* All rights reserved 
I make the suds of nice white soap, And then again they seem to burst 
In mother’s big round bow], And vanish from my sight.—Chorus 
And then I blow with all my might. ; 
Bright bubbles that will roll.—Chorus If you will come and visit me, 
We'll blow some big and round, 
They sometimes float up in the air, And toss them high up in the air, 


With rainbow colors bright; Or let them roll and bound.—Chorus 
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Does It Pay? 


(Continued from page 37 1) 
spanking, so that long years afterward, when he 
had become a prize fighter, he meets you and 
tells you that you are the only person who has 


Madame Schumann-Heink says, “You do 
not need to go abroad to study. We have just 
as good teachers right here in this America, as 
they have abroad. I'll have all those foreign 
teachers on my neck for saying it — but it’s 
true and I’ll stick to it. 


= 

The costliest map in the world is in the 
Louvre of Paris. It has: a groundwork of 
polished jasper, the principal towns marked 
with precious stones and their names inscribed 
in gold. Strips of polished platinum represent 
rivers. 
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ever “licked” him? 

To the dollars and cents part of our question 
we might be tempted to say it does not pay, 
until we remember that, though our lives as 
teachers are regulated by the clock, we are 
giving our children “individual power to think, 
to act, to master and be self-directing.” And 
let us remember, too, that the Great Teacher 
said of Himself that He came, “‘Not to be minis- 
tered unto but to minister.” 


Earning by Special- 
izing 


(Continued from page 408) 

This is, perhaps, the best application of all that 
she has learned. For some time past she has 
been working with silk and by means of tied 
dyeing has succeeded in getting very beautiful 
designs in handkerchiefs, scarfs, kimonas, 
draperies, etc., which she has sold at prices 
netting her a nice profit on her investment and 
her time, effort and artistic skill. 

Her work was first brought to the attention 
of the public by a demonstration which she 
gave at the Wicomico County Fair, Salisbury, 
Maryland, at the request of the County Dem- 
onstrator. From that time her work had been 
receiving recognition in various ways. She 
was requested to go to Timonium State Fair 
with expenses paid, and give a demonstration. 
She was one of four girls sent from the state 
(also with expenses paid) to the Eastern States 
Exposition at Springfield, Massachusetts, in 
which eleven or twelve states participate, to 
demonstrate their work. 

Since then, she has frequently given demon- 
strations before Women’s Clubs, Club Federa- 
tions, and other women’s organizations, for 
which she receives remuneration. All her net 
earnings from this work are being stored away 
against that happy time which all high school 
students dream about—college days. 





System Among Birds 


Warblers, kinglets, chickadees, nuthatches 
and creepers, while working through the 
branches in quest of tiny insect prey, keep up 
an insistent lisping so that they need apply 
their sharp eyes only to the problem of catching 
game. Their ears tell them just where their 
nearest neighbor is located. In this way much 
confusion is avoided. A bird does not crowd 
upon his neighbor; he picks fresh territory to 
hunt and all the while he can keep in touch with 
his fellows. 





Only in the Willows 

A characteristic distinguishing the Willow 
family from practically all others, is that both 
the pollen-bearing and the seed-producing 
flowers are arranged in drooping tassels, says 
“Tree Habits,” from the American Nature 
Association. Numerous other trees have their 
pollen-bearing flowers arranged in this fashion, 
but in no other family are the seed-producing 
flowers also grouped in this distinctive way. 





_ During American Education Week, a very 
interesting series of posters was displayed in the 
Congressional Library, at Washington. One 
of the most striking portrayed Horace Mann, 
and bore this legend: “Education For All. 
Horace Mann, 1796-1859; organizer of the 
American public school system. He saw that 
national safety, prosperity, and happiness may 
be obtained only through free public schools, 
open to all, good enough for all, and attended 














Play and Rest 
in Northern 


isconsin 


Play —happy hours on spark- 
ling blue lakes; hikes and horse- 
back riding over pine-paved 
trails; fishing; golf; bathing. 


Rest—in the balsam-tinctured air; in 
the warm sunshine and at night— sleep 
under blankets. 


There’s a lake shore cottage waiting for 
you with the cool pine woods for your 
back yard. 


° Write for full particulars 

Send for This Folder about Camps, Resorts and 

Avelecblecidia piesa! : Brimful Summer Homes 
valuable aid in planning a vacation. Brimfu 

of information about the Great North Woods At = abe i Ol 

of Northern Wisconsin— Upper Michigan. C. & N. W. Ry. 


Includes pictures, maps, list of hotels and 226 W. Jackson St. 
resorts. Ask for your copy now. Chicago, Ill. 
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Food Families in Food Town 


A Telling Visualization of Food Lessons, by Julia K. Cowles, 
Columbia University. Prepared under the 
Supervision of Mary Swartz Rose 


This very unusual dramatization to im- 
press on children an understanding of food 
values can be used in classes as it is pre- 
sented in Food and Health Education. 

Prepared as it is. on such scientific lines, it 
should be in the bands of every teacher who 
is passing on to children lessons on food and 
health. 

This is simply typical of the material 
appearing each month in Food and Health 
Education for the assistance of teachers in 
this growing field of health. 

Send in the coupon at the bottom of this 
page and let Food and Health Education 
help you add new interest to the remainder 
of the school term. 

You will feel that the one issue is worth the dollar you send, but you will 
also receive eleven other issues, each one of which will be an inspiration to 
you in your important work. 





FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION 
37 West 39th Street - New York, N. Y. 


FOOD AND HEALTH EDUCATION, 
37 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me Food and Healih Education for one year 
(12 issues) beginning with the April number, featuring the Food Families in Food Town. 
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Good Health Prepares for 
Good Citizenship 


(Continued from page 416) 


2 Jump forward and jump in place. 
times. 2 measures. 
3 Repeat No. 1. 2 


Repeat three 


measures. 


4 March to center back stage. 2 measures. 
5 Repeat No. 1. 2 measures. 
6 Double time forward march. 2 measures. 


7 Repeat No. 1. 2 measures. 

8 Repeat No. 2. 2 measures. 

9 Brownies march, stiff-legged, 
measures. 

10 Brush the tooth. 2 measures. 

11 March around tooth and off the stage. 


around tooth. 2 


Fairy These are the Milk Boys. 


(Enter to march music, four from either side; meet partner 
in center back and march to front; separate; march across 
front, down sides, and back, meeting partners in center; 
march to front with partner; first couple separate and march 
in opposite directions, stopping at sides of front, second couple 
separate and stop, having good distance between each other. 
The third and fourth couples form in same line behind front 
row.) 

(The following exercises are then taken with milk bottles, as 
the music continues.) 


Arms extended shoulder high to sides. 4 counts. 
Arms down. 4 counts. 
Arms extended shoulder high to front. 4 counts. 


Arms down. 4 counts. 
(Repeat exercises once.) 


(Rear row takes one step forward, filling in spaces between 
those in front row. Four then turn to right and four to left, 
marching down sides and meeting partner at rear of the side 
marching forward by couples and forming straight row. 
“ Milk Song” is sung by group of children and “ Milk Boys” 
on stage make the motions) 


Come, come, sing a song of milk!, 

’Tis milk that sets us a-growing, 

Milk will make us fine as silk, 

Then let us keep milk aflowing. 

To each of you? I’ll give a cup 

And then I drink? my own milk up, 

’Twill bring us up‘ in our weight, you know, 
And soon we’ll be round? and rosy. 


Motions 


Hold milk bottles out in front. 
Hold. milk bottle out in left hand. 
Drink from bottle in right hand. 
Rise on toes. 

Blow out cheeks. 


or Who 


Fairy Fresh Air and Sunshine you always need. 


Dance of Sunshine and Breeze 


1 Three Sunshine Girls dance on the stage from each 
side. Arms up gracefully. Step left foot (1), close (2), 
step (3), hop (4). Step left foot forward, bring right foot 
up to it witha slide. Step left foot again and then hop on 
left foot with right knee up. 

2 Repeat asin 1. 2. measures. 

Repeat in position. 2 measures. 

(Three Breeze Girls dance in from each side during these 
four measures.) Three running steps (3), and hop (1), 
meeting in front of Sunshine Girls. All turn (1, 2, 3, 4). 
Breeze step back (step-close-step-hop backward, Sunshine 
take steps in position). 1 measure. 
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3 All turn (1, 2, 3, 4). 1 measure. 

Caprice step to left. Step left (1), bop with right foot in. 
front of left knee (2), step right (3), hop with left foot behind 
right (4). 

Repeat. 4 measures. 

4 All turn (1, 2, 3, 4). 1 measure. 

* Slide to left with left foot (1). Bring right up to it (2). 
Repeat (3,4). Tap with right foot first, directly in front (1) 
to right (2). Repeat (3, 4). 2 measures. 

Repeat sliding to the right and tapping with left foot. 2 
measures. 

Repeat from * 2 measures. 

5 Turn (1, 2, 3, 4). 1 measure. 

Sunshine goes back 4 steps. 

Breeze forward. 1 measure. 

In position. 1 measure. 

Sunshine forward. 2 measures. 

Breeze back during last 2 measures. 

All in position. 1 measure. 

6 Join hands in groups of four. 
step (3), bop (4), pivot. 4 measures. 

Repeat step in position. 3 measures. 

Sunshine Girls follow two center girls out to back of stage. 
(Three running steps and hop (1, 2, 3, 4). Breeze follows 
with the same step, except that on reaching back stage, they 
whirl off to wings. 


Step (1), close (2), 


Fairy Now the little Cho Chos will tell you all about 
sleep. 


(Enter Cho Chos. Waltz time music played slowly as the 
little boys are nodding from side to side as they march around.) 


(Four boys enter, single file, from either side of stage at back. 
March down center by twos. Separate at center front and 
march diagonally back to right and left corners. Then march 
towards center and form a straight line, with left hand on 
shoulder of boy next to him. March in straight line towards 
front of stage. Halt.) 


(While the Chorus sings the “Sleepy Song,” the Cho Chos 
act out and sing) 


Look at little Cho Cho 
Nid nodding his head,} 
The clock is striking eight now,? 
It’s time for his bed.3 
Windows are open, 
His prayers have been said;5 
Good-night to little Cho Cho,® 
He’s going to bed. 


Motions 


Nid nod heads. 

Motion as if listening. 

Look at each other and nod heads to mean “yes.” 

Move arms upward slowly as if opening windows. 

Nod heads to each other. 

A few of them may throw “Good night kisses” to the audience 
and then all put their heads on arms as if asleep. Remain asleep til? 
all the other characters come on stage for final song, forming behind — 
Cho Chos, who awaken when the chorus starts singing final song, 
“Children’s Hymn to the Flag.” 


Qur WN 


(During the last stanza of this song, all the children turn 
toward the flag, which has been brought on to the right side of 
stage or balcony by Flag Bearer and stand with right arms 
extended toward the flag. This pose is held after the song is 
finished until curtain is drawn.) 





A Bird Treaty 


Many of our well-known birds spend their summers in the 
United States and their winters in Mexico. With this in 
mind, the United States sent a note to Mexico, suggesting 
that the two countries co-operate, by making a treaty 
to protect the birds that are at home in both countries. 
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“A Helping Hand” 


(Continued from page 379) 


-allfshe could. There was no wind that day 


so§Mr. Smith did not put the sail up. Mr. 
Smith caught a great many fish that day. He 
used the long-handled net. Mae and her 
father were“very glad. 

ELMER NAYLOR 


A Helping Hand 


Mr. Brown was a fisherman. He had a 
little girl named Marion. One nice day he 
told Marion to go down along the shore and 
catch some minnows. He wanted them for 
bait. When she came back he told her she 
could go fishing with him. She went into the 
house and put on a hat to keep the sun off her 
head. Her mother gave her some cake to put 
in her pockets. Mr. Smith put on his hat 
and coat which he always wore when he went 
fishing. 

When they started out Mr. Brown had to 
row the boat. He had to row the boat that 


day because there was no wind to make it go} 


with the sail. Mr. Brown saw a big rock 
ahead. Marion helped him steer out of the 
way. Every time they pulled back on the 
oar, Marion nearly fell off the seat. Her feet 
did not reach the bottom of the boat. They 
anchored the boat out in the deep water. 
Mr. Brown said the fish would come under 
the flat bottom of his boat. He would catch 
the fish with the long-handled net in the boat. 
When they went home they took a lot of fish. 
Marion’s father told her she could go again. 
Victor FARLAM 





Sick Man Needs Good Books 


Although a man may be physically ill, his 
brain is still functioning and it is not necessary 
to supply him with inane detective stories, sex- 
thrillers and cheap literature while he is in the 
hospital. 

So declares Hygeia, popular health magazine 
published by the American Medical Associa- 
tion, in an editorial on “The Hospital Library” 
in its May issue. Says the magazine: 

“Hospitals are apt to assemble some peculiar 
material in what is known as the patients’ 
‘library. Here are deposited last year’s best 
sellers and the subscription sets urged upon 
some philanthropic donor by the glib tongue 
of the book agent. 

“Tf any of the volumes are new, they have 
been selected with the belief that the sick man 
‘or the convalescent woman has a brain that 
functions only during periods of health. The 
inane detective story, the period sex-thriller, 
the novel rewritten from a movie plot, the 


‘collection of short stories culled from cheap 


magazines, are likely to constitute the funda- 
mental material of the patients’ library, sup- 
plemented by the tattered and coverless issues 
of current magazines prepared for the Babbit- 
try. 

“Tf an intelligent patient comes to the hospi- 
ital, he relies for reading matter on what he may 
bring himself or on what some perspicacious 
and sympathetic friend may send him. 

“Now here is a suggestion. Let the library 
of the hospital arrange with the authorities of 
the local city library and with the American 
Library Association to supply loan collections 
of recent material for short periods. 

“As to periodicals, we suggest a few sub- 
scriptions to a reliable health magazine. At no 
time are people so interested in reading about 
health and the prevention of disease as when 
they are ill or convalescing. 

“An article on the care of the ears in the 
March issue of Hygeia was given to three 
patients convalescing from operations for 
mastoiditis, and they read it with most intense 
interest. Once started they read most of the 
articles in the periodical. 

“If hospitals will start their patients along 
the proper path to healthful reading material, 
many of the patients will continue of their own 
accord.” 


New Tests Eyeglasses in America 


The Detroit Word Recognition Test, devised Glasses were imported in America prior to 
by Eliza F. Oglesby, is published by the | 1870, but since then the optical industry in this 
World Book Company. It is especially pre- | country has progressed by leaps and bounds. 
pared to measure the reading ability of pupils | The we Pred» eyeglass is an American achieve- 
who have had only a few weeks of instruction | ment. We have now the largest optical plants 
in reading, but it may also be used in the | in the world, and glasses from America are 
second grade. Norms for the first three grades | exported to all quarters of the earth. 
are furnished. —H ygeia 
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THE SELF-RELIANT 


PRIMARY NUMBER CARDS 


These Primary Number Cards are especially valuable the 
last half of your school year, as they are especially 
adapted for a review and drill of previous years’ work. 


Two sete—each set complete in itself. For Second and Third Grades. 
Each card 9 inches long by 3 inches wide, averages 10 examples to a card. 


Set |. 70 Cards. 700 Examples. Set ll. 60 Cards. 120 Exercises. 


No two cards alike; each filled with carefully This set of Number Cards is to be used with 


; Series One as a busy work device for children 
a and carefully graded Busy Work in Sn the Secand Gaede. 


‘ ‘1d? There are sixty cards, but 120 exercises, all 
Shy ee eee eae Gets werk, different, so each child can use them sixty times 


Valuable in the first half of the year, as Without repeating. 
varied and 5 gine self-reliant seat-work. MT A = ie 
Especially valuable in the last half, as review The repetition of the last figure gives a rhythm or swing 
of So rare wet. seoeettre te Rade tessenh on sinetatod 
Ten examples on each card, and hence seven? ol Genie Giidh Gute teem Gelb Guar ene 
hundred examples in the whole series. ae the beginner. _ 
These cards are printed on heavy manila cardboard and each set is put in a substantial case 
with patented tying string, enabling you to easily keep them always in good order and condition. 


Price, 60 cents each set —the two sets for $1.00 
Address all orders for above helps to nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Our Dairies 

(Continued from page 286) 
tank, which was covered with two thicknesses of cheese- 
cloth. From this tank it was emptied into the bottles 
through a vent such as separator tanks have. The filled 
bottles were then stopped up and placed in carriers, ready 
to be delivered. 

Mr. Johnson delivers milk to the people north of the 
railroad; his hired man takes the milk to people living south 
of that line. 

People taking milk are expected to rinse out the bottles 
and leave them, with the milk tickets, where the dairy man 
can get them. Some women are very careless about doing 
this. Some of them even break bottles and neglect to pay 
for them. Of course this makes it disagreeable for the 
dairyman, and is perhaps one reason that many men do 
not care to go into the business. 

When Mr. Johnson and his hired man come home from 
delivering the milk, they have a great many bottles to be 
washed. Mr. Johnson told us how they are cared for. A 
great deal of hot water, a good cleansing powder, a brush 
for the bottles, at least two large pans, and clean cloths 
are necessary. After the bottles are thoroughly washed, 
they are scalded and turned upside down on a rack to dry. 
They are then ready for use again. Mr. Johnson is very 
careful to keep everything around his dairy clean and in 
good shape. 

This man has to meet a great deal of expense. He has 
no one to help him, so he has to keep a hired man, to whom 
he pays $40.00 per month and furnishes him room and board. 
He also has to keep a boy to run errands and do the chores. 
Then, too, his farm is so small that he does not have enough 
feed for his cows and has to buy a great deal. He told us 
that cows need a change of diet often, just as boys and girls 
do, so he buys different kinds of grain and other feed. 
He said he could make more money if his farm were large 
enough to make it possible for him to grow all of his feed. 

There are several other dairies near Rocky Ford. A 
quarter of a mile west of Shady Croft is Bond’s Dairy. 
This has furnished milk for five years. Mr. Bond’s herd, 
part of which are Holsteins, part Jerseys, and part, like 
Mr. Johnson’s, just “cows,” is about the same size as the 
one at Shady Croft. The cows have all been tested for 
tuberculosis. This dairy sells about 165 quarts of milk 
each day. Mr. Bond was the first man around here to 
reduce. the price of milk and sell it twelve quarts for one 
dollar instead of ten quarts for one dollar. 

Mr. Dan Jones started his dairy three-quarters of a mile 
south of town a few years ago. He bought the herd that 
belonged to Mr. Kitchen, who had made a specialty of 
having extra fine Holstein cows. This dairy boasts a 
milking machine, which is something new in this section. 
Not only is the milking done by electricity, but the patent 
bottle washer, bottle filler, and cream separator are all run 
by electricity. Mr. Jones furnished milk to all three schools 
here before we had a pasteurization plant and a model dairy. 
In one month he delivered 5200 half pint bottles of milk to 
these three grade schools. If Mr. Jones carries out the 
plans he has in mind he will have one of the best-equipped 
dairies in this section of the state. The dairy is called 
“The Elms,” which was the name by which it was known 
before Mr. Jones bought it. 

About three miles southeast of town is a dairy owned by 
Mr. C. E. Jones. This dairy was started only recently, 
and it furnishes. milk to seventy families in Rocky Ford. 
The herd is made up of a good grade of Holsteins. It is 
Mr. Jones’s idea to constantly improve hisherd. He believes 
that dairying in this section can be made very profitable, 
whether the milk is sold wholesale to the big creameries, or 
retailed as he is now doing. 

There is another dairy, owned by Mr. Wiley Robertson, 
about three miles southwest of town. The cows there are 
mostly Guernseys, of a good grade, but they are not 
registered. Twenty-four cows are milked there. Most of 
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the milk and cream is sold to the eating places in Rocky 
Ford. ‘This dairy has been in operation between three and 
four years. 

Besides these dairies, a number of farmers near Rocky 
Ford keep a few cows and deliver milk to customers. Their 
dairying is only a side issue to their farming. If, as some 
people urgé, a law is passed making everyone have cows 
tested for tuberculosis, most of these farmers will probably 
go out of this business, leaving the selling of milk to the 
larger dairies. 

Dairies as an exclusive business follows increasing popu- 
lation, as more people means more milk consumed. It is 
interesting to note on Dairy Maps put out by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that dairy regions are clustered around 
thickly settled sections. We couldn’t support a number 
of larger dairies around here, but we could support larger 
ones and the ones of a better type. The dairy people here 
are trying to improve their dairies. 

We think we should have a big condensery, a creamery, 
and a cheese factory here. The boys in our high school are 
studying dairying and they tell us that boys in other high 
schools around here are also doing this. They think dairy- 
ing will be made a paying business in this valley. 

Feb. 23, 1922, the first Dairy Show ever held in this 
section was held at LaJunta, twelve miles from this place. 
They had a two-day session, and formed a local association 
to discuss ways and means of improving cows, increasing 
production, and interesting people in the possibility of this 
work. 


V_ Milk and Germs. 

Clean milk versus unclean milk. 

Milk from healthy cows; importance of regular ex- 
amination of herd for purpose of detecting tuber- 
culosis, etc. 

3 The Pasteurization of Milk. 

a The work of Pasteur. 
b The process of pasteurization. 


Ne 


VI A Visit to the Holtcamp Dairy—Here the pupils 
observed the process of pasteurization. After class dis- 
cussion, a brief report of the visit was written. This report 
is herewith given as a supplement to the write-up previously 
quoted. 

The Holtcamp Dairy 


In 1923 the Holtcamp Dairy Company began to do busi- 
ness in Rocky Ford. They are located on Elm Street. 

This was an important thing for Rocky Ford, because 
the Holtcamps run a pasteurization plant, and sell only 
pasteurized milk. 

This dairy is different from all other dairies we learned of. 
The Holtcamps have no dairy farm, no dairy herd—they 
just buy milk from the men who have cows. Then they 
pasteurize this milk and sell it. 

When we visited the Holtcamp Dairy, we saw the big 
vats in the pasteurizer filled with the milk that the dairy- 
men had brought in. 
tricity, and the machine did the work.’ Think of heating 
milk so rapidly and so easily! And what a fine thing that 
so many germs can be disposed of in this way. 

Then came the cooling. It seemed very wonderful to us 
that after the milk had been heated just a certain length of 
time, to just a certain temperature, it could be run off 
through the many coils or pipes and cooled just as quickly. 
Mr. Holtcamp explained just why this was done, and that 
the rapid cooling was as important a part of the process as 
the heating. 

But the thing that seemed the most interesting of all 
to us was the bottling. As a carrier full of bottles slipped 
into place, the milk strained from the faucets into them. 
Every bottle was at just the right place to get the milk. 
When the bottles were full, the milk stopped flowing. All 
this was done without a hand touching the bottles—and 
not a drop of milk was spilled. 

(Continued on page 420) 


Mr. Holtcamp turned on the elec- | 
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If Your Nose is Shiny 


What can one do for a shiny nose? 

Healthful Beauty, a department of Hygeia, 
popular health magazine, published by the 
American Medical Association, quotes a noted 
specialist in skin diseases as follows: 

“This condition is rather difficult to treat. 
All foods containing much oil or fat should be 
avoided as far as possible; no fat meat should 
be eaten, very little butter, cream or salad 
dressings containing oil should be included in 
the diet. Locally, both stimulating and sooth- 
ing lotions are of value, but oily preparations 
should not be used. A physician should be 
consulted regarding the local treatment. 

“X-ray treatment, when given by an ex- 
perienced operator, is of value in many cases.” 





Free Pamphlets 


The Chicago Teachers’ Federation has on 
hand pamphlets which it will send out, free, 
if addressed and stamped (large) envelope is 
received. Four leaflets relating to ‘Over- 
crowding in Schools” are as follows: “Mrs. 
Snaffy and the Garv System,” by Elizabeth A. 
Everett; ‘““Report on Detroit Platoon School,” 
by Nine Chicago Teachers; ‘Report Recom- 
mending Larger Classes in Elementary 
Schools,” by Nelson B. Henry; “Minority Re- 
port on Platoon Plan of Elementary School 
Organization,” by Rose A. Pesta. Other pam- 
phlets are: “Recent Criticism of Our Schools,” 
by Dean O. L. Manchester; “ Prosposal to Es- 
tablish Junior High Schools in Chicago,” by 
Chicago Educational Commission; “The 
Platoon School.” (Minority report by teacher 
members of committee appointed by Superin- 
tendent of Milwaukee Schools.) 





Juniors Conserve Health to Keep 
Fit for Service 


Fitness for service is one of the planks in the 
working platform of the Junior Red Cross. 
Children are led to realize that physical fitness 
is an asset. The child who is sick not only 
misses class work but leaves duties for his class- 
mates to perform and requires help when he 
returns to school. Children come to feel that 
in patiently performing health chores to keep 
themselves physically fit, they are rendering a 
service to their community and to the nation. 

The spirit of unselfish service which charac- 
terizes the Junior Red Cross is expressed 
through service activities of various kinds. 
Among these services health activities play an 
important part. Juniors serve their schools 
by giving health plays, speeches and dramatiza- 
tions to interest all boys and girls in health. 
Sanitary conditions of the school and the school 
yard may be improved and recreation periods 
made more vital to all. Juniors may co- 
operate with other people of the community in 
clean-ups, accident prevention campaigns, and 
disease prevention movements. In this fash- 
lon, fitness for service leads directly to the 
problems of physical well being, proper nutri- 
tion, exercise, fresh air, play, prevention of 
accidents and disease, First Aid, Life-Saving, 
Sanitation and Home Hygiene and Care of the 
Sick. The felt need to solve these problems 
gives new meaning and added force to health 
instruction. 
_ Through the health games and playgrounds 
im many countries, a world service is rendered. 
The spread of Junior Red Cross societies with 
their health activities into more and more 
countries, and the exchange of ideas on health 
games and play in international school corre- 
spondence has aroused in the children of the 
world a consciousness of the value of health. 
There is something vital about children’s feel- 
ing that in faithfully observing health rules 
day after day, they are working together with 
other children in our country and throughout 


cans do not want sectarian religious instruction 


Bible Study in Fremont, Ohio 


Bible Study in the public schools of Fremont, 
Ohio, will be continued for another year, at 
least. The local school board decided upon 
this course, after a period of trial. The great 
success of the plan led the members of the 
school board to give A. E. Leedy, Chairman of 
the Bible Study Committee, permission to go 
ahead with plans for continuing the course for 
another year. Money to finance the course is 
being raised by popular subscription. Ameri- 


in their schools, but they do insist upon the 
study of the Holy Bible. 














ev COLUMBIA 
HOTEL 
pay BETHLEHEM. N.H. 


Jn the Heart of 
the White Mountains 











ETHLEHEM’S favorite family hotel, 


located on Park Avenue, facing the 

Presidential Range. Refined, comfort- 
able, modern equipment. Attractive grounds 
and shade trees. Fresh farm products. All 
outdoor amusements. Moderate American 
plan rates. Request booklet. 


P. E. BUCKLER, Manager 











44 Literature Selections 
18 Memorizing Selections 


this volume is intended. 


and collateral reading needed. 


The Standard Classic 
Reader for Fourth Year 


is the first of a series of five readers for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades of the common schools 


THIS VOLUME CONTAINS 
2 Dramatic Selections 
23 Two-line Memory Gems 


The quality of the literary selections represents the best product of 
both our earlier and more recent authors. , 
The selections for memorizing are designed, by reason of their 
grading and variety, to furnish some material suitable also for pupils 
in those grades that immediately precede and follow the one for which 


Because of the great diversity of content matter, accompanied by 
appropriate biographies, notes, pronouncing vocabularies, helps for 
study, and historical references, the publishers offer, in this volume, 
for the fourth school year, at moderate cost, the entire gamut of basic 


Price of Volume for Fourth Year GO Cents 
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221 Fourth Ave. 
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to— too —two 

I was late for the car, so I 
walked. 

I think it was far 
walk. 

Those children are 
small be out alone. 

I went that store, . 

It is rainy go out 
play. 

You paid much for your 
book. 

Will you give me cents for 
a stamp? 

Yes, and buy stamps for 
me, . 














(Reduced Size of Sample Card) 





many lands for a healthier and happier world. 
—The Red Cross Courier 


234 Boylston St., Boston 





PRIMARY LANCUACE CARDS 


60 CARDS—600 SENTENCES— 50CENTS 


Fifty-Nine More Similar to This One 





Here is a partial list 


any-—no—Card No. 45 
cry-cries—Card No. 21 
done—did—Card No. 8 
every—very—Card No. 19 
for-fore-four—Card No. 2 
how-who—Card No. 46 
hole-whole—Card No. 2 
hear—here—Card No. 13 
know-no—Card No. 5 
knew-new—Card No. 6 
their-there—Card No. 11 
them-those—Card No. 28 


This set of sixty cards is de- 
signed for busy work in language 
—words spelled differently but 
pronounced alike—words most 
frequently spelled wrong. 
Packed in a neat cardboard box 


with index card making the location of any one of the 60 cards very easy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 






































































Our Dairies 
(Continued from page 418) 

The stoppers were put in, and then the milk was put into 
the big ice-box, ready for delivery. 

Mrs. Holtcamp explained all of this to us. She told us 
how careful they are to buy milk only from such dairymen 
as pay proper attention to sanitary conditions. She also 
told us why the milk must be heated to a certain tempera- 
ture, and why it must be thoroughly cooled at once. She 
showed us how the machinery was operated, and how the 
milk was delivered to customers. Then she invited us to 
sit at the little tables in their saleseroom and we were each 
served with a half-pint of milk. We drank it through 
straws, just as we do at school. 

Some of us had thought we did not like pasteurized milk, 
because the taste is a little different from that of raw milk. 
But when we had seen how the milk was handled, and 
learned how the pasteurizing plant is thoroughly cleaned 
each day, we drank the delicious, cool milk Mrs. Holtcamp 
served us, with relish. We think we shall always want 
pasteurized milk hereafter, because we know it is more 
sanitary. 

Our schools have been serving milk from the Holtcamp 
Dairy ever since the company began to operate here. We 
can see how necessary it is that all milk used in large cities 
be pasteurized. 


VIL The Cost of Milk 
1 Actual cost—bottled; in bulk. 
2 Cost as compared with other foods. 


VIII Other foods obtained from milk; butter, cheese, 
cottage cheese, buttermilk, malted milk, condensed milk. 


Related Projects 

Working out by means of pictures and reports: A Model 
Dairy. 

Detailed study of at least one of the six foods obtained 
from milk. 


The Circus Parade 


(A Gymnastic Exercise for Little Children) 
Rose Monahan 


Once there was a little boy who went! to see the CircuS 

Parade. He stood? on the sidewalk, and put his right foot 
‘ at the side’, and his left foot at the side,* and his hands on 
his hips5, and he looked at the Circus Parade. 

Along came a Bear, and the Bear said, “ Woof,® woof,® 
woof,® woof.6 I will? get you,’ I will? get you, I will? get 
you,’ I will? get youS. ” 

And the boy said, “Where is® that Bear?! Where is $ 
that Bear?! I’m not? afraid!9 of you, old Bear.’’!9 

And then the Bear was gone. 

Then along came the Acrobats. They went:!! 

Up,!? two, three, four; Front,!3 two, three, four; 
Out,!* two, three, four; Down,!5 two, three, four; 
Back!6, two, three, four. _ 

Up” two; Front!’ two; Out!4 two; Down! two; back!6 

two. 

Then they went: 

Up,!? bend,!8 up,!7 down.!9 
Up,!” bend,!8 up,!? down.!9 
Up,!? bend,!8 up,!? down.!9 
Up,!” bend,!8 up,!7 down.!9 
Then came the trained Horses. They went: 
Gallop,” trot;2! gallop, trot;2! 
Gallop,” trot;?!_ gallop,2° trot.2! 


The boy said, “I think I’ll jump over those Horses.’’22 
And he put his hands on the Horse’s back? and he 
jumped.4 

Then the boy said, “I think I’ll go home. 
march,’’25 





Forward, 
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Directions for the Circus Parade 


Children recite the whole story of the Circus Parade. 
sitting in their seats. 


Begin while 


Rise in aisles at right side. 
At attention. 

Right foot at side, place. 
Left foot at side, place. 
Hands on hips, place. 


Or Whe 


The Bear 


6 Hands on hips, bend forward from hips, keeping head erect, four 
times. 
7 Hold position of 6 and swing body to the left. 

8 Hold position of 6 and swing body to the right. 
9 Stand erect, hands on hips, and twist body to the left. 
10 Twist body to the right. 


The Acrobats 


11 Hands on shoulders, elbows straight out at sides, arms stretch. 
12 Up over head, four counts. 
Front, four counts. 
Out sideward, four counts. 
Down sideward, four counts. 
Down and backward, four counts. 
Second time for 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, two counts each. 
17 Hands on hips, rise on toes. 
Hands on hips, bend knees as low as possible. 
19 Position, hands on hips, heels down. 
Nos. 17, 18, 17, 19, to be done four times. 


14 
15 
16 


Horses 


Hands on hips, raise left knee horizontally. 

21 Paw ground with toes of left foot. 

Four times with left foot, then same with right. 
Left face. 

Put hands on desks. 

Jump through seats. 


Going Home 


25 March around room, up and down aisles. If alternate rows 
face rear of room and follow children in preceding row at 25, everyone 
will be marching at the same time. 

While marching, imitate blowing trumpets, toot, toot, toot; fife and 
drums, boom, boom, boom. 

After marching second time around the room mark time when reach- 
ing seats, halting on command. 





Majoring in Main Street 


(Continued from page 373) 


from motley hordes of brusque foreigners, such as are flood- 
ing the seaboard settlements. For in Aunt Barb’s town one 
may yet hold open a public door and be relieved in turn by 
one’s follower. With keen and awful amusement I thought 
how I should hate to have Aunt Barb set foot in certain 
city bargain department stores and discover she was holding 
the door only for the multitude to rush past her and crowd 
through without a look upon her or her feet trodden in the 
rush. Yet I am sure that her morals would not break down 
even there, nor would she adopt the present-day joke, 
“T have all kinds of manners for all kinds of people.’ 
Were she to set foot in my land, which has drowned out too 
largely the art of graceful living, I am confident she would 
have the courage for immediate flight, and without hesita- 
tion fly to the repose of her own town, and as a sheer thank- 
offering for safe return, send extra flowers the next Sunday 
for pulpit decoration! Or indulge her soul the next morning 
in hastening food home to her laundress—as well as sending 
me intermittent urgent telegrams to forsake the flesh-pots 
and to return post-haste to the civilized country where 
thirteen still makes a baker’s dozen! 

But, you ask, Is not Main Street bound by tradition— 
even to its unhenna’d locks and courageous stands as 
determined and elemental as an honest bred Airedale? 
Bound by tradition? Not Aunt Barb, with her magazine 
circle, because of no town library, her Cornell housewife 
club, and the city train and bus lines to deliver advertised 
china or to take one to see Sir Oliver Lodge! Bound by 

(Continued on page 423) 
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Health Certificate Required for 
Admission to School 


Children entering the Elmira, N. Y., schools 
for the first time must present a certificate for 
good health. The child may be examined by 
his own physician or the school physician. 
The examination by the physician must be re- 
ported on the family physician blank furnished 
by the school. 

This rule originated in the fall of 1916 when 
there were several cases of infantile paralysis 
in the state and has been carried out very 
successfully since that time. 

In order that there wil] be sufficient time for 
all children to be examined before school begins, 
clinics are held in the schools during the last 
two weeks in August, according to a schedule 
which is published in the local papers. At these 
clinics the mothers as a rule accompany the 
children and the school physician has an oppor- 
tunity to talk with them about any defects that 
may hinder the progress of their children. In 
many cases the defects are corrected before the 
children enter. 

Clinics are held at the medical inspection 
office every school afternoon between four and 
five o’clock with the head medical inspector and 
nurse in charge so that all children who are to 
enter may be examined at any time during the 
year. At this clinic teachers, principals, super- 
visors and janitors receive their annual physical 
examinations. Children who are absent four 
days or longer because of illness and who have 
not employed a physician or who have been 
suffering from a reportable infectious disease 
may receive a certificate to return to school. 

This plan, reported to us by Harvey O. 
Hutchinson, Superintendent of Schools, is re- 
garded as excellent by the Medical Inspection 
Bureau of the Department.— University of 
State of New York Bulletin to the Schoo!:. 
April 1, 1925. 





THE SCHOOL ROOM DISPLAY 
Teachers can easily faster to walls or 
woodwork, pictures or maps, with 
Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads — Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
“The Hanger with the Twist’’ 
Easy to use; the points protect 


10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Phila., Pa 






















HOM E-STUDY FOvRsEs 


Two-Year Junior High and Junior Col 
Four-Year Senior High and Senior College 
Professional: Accounting, Pedagogy, Law 


Investigate free without obligation 
T P Ce. 1858 Ter., Washington, D. C. 











Educational Tours 


For Men and Women 


EUROPE, 1925 


67 DAYS 


$395 A. ur 


With 
COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 


and credit if desired 


Address 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


TOURS DIVISION 
110 East 42nd Street, New York 














Special Summer Course 


Of exceptional value to educators Pasto i 
. rs, Chris- 
tian workers, etc. A strong, attractive program. 







= July 7th to 31st 
Board Fitten A, $10 hs, { reservations. 


MOODY BIBLE 
153 Institute Place ——- m. 








TRAVEL NOW OR THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a position open to a teacher who is available 
immediately; also one for summer vacation. Work along line of education 
and travel. Salary from start. Affords income of at least $200 monthly. 
Must be over 28. No previous experience required. Write for particulars. 
J. $. PERRY Dept. AS6 913 Garland Building, CHICAGO 


















101 Famous Poems 


More than ever schools consider poetry as 
a necessary part of School Instruction. 
And no book is better to teach young minds 
the very best poetry of all time than the 
“tor Famous Poems.” In it are found prac- 
tically all the “Old Masters” of Verse, as 
well as the best of the modern poets. 
Longfellow, and Kipling, Lanier and 
Whittier, Seeger and Shakespeare—the very 
best poets, and the very best they wrote. 


The book sells readily in Gift Book form at 
$1.50. Yet we have the same thing in paper 











cover for school use at the surprisingly low ~ og 
price of only 25c—cheap enough for every quantity 
school to use. Send 25c today foracopy NO free 
and look it over. samples 














ox THE CABLE CO., 1201 Cable Bldg., Chicago Ny 





TALKS TO TEACHERS 


By MATTIE DALTON 


NDER the title, “ Talks to Young Teachers,” Miss Mattie Dalton, writer 
[ | and lecturer on educational subjects, has contributed a book of real help- 

fulness and cheer to the struggling young teacher. Her understanding 
comes from actual experience; the value of her “Little Talks” has been 
thoroughly demonstrated in the institute field, and in summer training schools 
for teachers. 





Based upon Thorough Scholarship and Sympathetic Experience 


These ‘“Talks” are sound in pedagogy and disclose a comprehensive knowledge of the work in 
the schoolroom. 

In these articles, the author scientifically studies the subject matter contained in the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. She presents to the young and, therefore, inexperienced teacher, the 
purpose, the preparation and the presentation of lesson assignments in a very attractive way. 
Some of the articles have dealt with the organization of the school, the discipline of the school, 
the relation of the school] to the community and the possibilities of the teaching position. Thou- 
sands of Kentucky teachers without experience have found that these articles contributed 
largely to their success. Even the experienced teachers have learned to improve their work 
by reading these articles. 

Miss Dalton is master of a forceful, attractive style. Both the subject matter and the ar- 
rangement and presentation entitle these articles to high rank among professional publications. 


GEO. COLVIN, 
State Superintendent of Kentucky 


Full Cloth, 256 Pages Price, $1.50 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 





234 Boylston St., Boston 221 Fourth Ave,., New York 2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago 
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jrom the Spring Book List 








Goats Arar. By Samuel Valentine Cole, 
Ph.D. Marshall Jones Company, 
Boston. 1924 


Here is a small volume of verse written by 
the beloved president of Wheaton College, 
in which he sets forth reminders of some 
of the ideals of that college. These selec- 
tions will appeal to all those who desire 
real inspiration from beautiful poetry. 
There is a certain spiritual touch, which 
affects the reader somewhat as beautiful 
music does; it shows man the best in life, 
and stirs him with a love for beauty, and 
leaves him with a sureness of the joy of 
living. To quote from “Out-of-Doors”: 


“All things are mine; to all things I belong; 

I — in them—heeding bounds nor 
ars— 

Float in the cloud, meet in the river’s song; 

In the clear wave from rock to rock I leap, 

Widen away, and slowly onward creep; 
I stretch forth glimmering hands beneath 

the stars, 
And lose my little murmurs in the deep.” 


And again, in “In Silence”: 


“Why fret you at your work because 
The deaf world does not hear and praise? 
Were it so bad, O workman true, 
To work in silence all your days? 


“Are work and workman greater when 
The trumpet blows their fame abroad? 
Nowhere on earth is found the man 
Who works as silently as God.” 


This stanza inspires with the beauty of 
doing one’s work silently without the notice 
of-the world. secure in the beauty of living 
and working in simplicity. 


™s 


THE Rector oF Wyck. By May Sinclair. 
Macmillan, New York. 1925 


Little Matty Fenwick, with her waking 
thought each morning, went adventuring. 
She was always looking for something to 
happen. She wanted a life of pleasure and 
travel. After vowing that she would never 
marry a parson, she met John Crawford 
and married him, and soon after he became 
the Rector of Wyck. 

Matty and John were always planning a 
trip abroad, but soon little Millicent and 
naughty little Derek came along, and with 
all the parish work, covering a period of 
thirty years, John and Matty made great 
changes in the village of Wyck, but their 
own lives were denied adventure and trav- 
el, yet they had always the lovely tranquil 
happy devotion of 1eal service and love. 

This is the kind of book which makes 
man contented with a good life, even if it 
does not fulfil all his dreams. 


—~ 


THE ENCHANTED Hitt. By Peter B. 
Kyne. Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, New York. 1925 


“The Enchanted Hill” is just the novel to 
thrill you and awake you from summer in- 
ertia. The story is a thrilling one, featur- 
ing gunmen, airplanes, Lee Purdy, ex- 
aviator, dreamer, and owner of a big ranch 


in New Mexico, and Gail Ormsby, the 

lovely heroine. There is many an exciting 

incident, and moment tense with fear, or 

fraught with breath-holding adventure. 
Peter B. Kyne knows how to write a 

clean romance, and when he adds to it 

— and thrills, we find him at his 
- 


+ 


Tue Otp Lapies. By Hugh Walpole. 
G. H. Doran, New York. 1925 


“The Old Ladies” is a novel to make one 
give considerable thought—the young to 
their elders, the middle-aged to themselves, 
while the elderly will recognize their 
friends, never themselves. Hugh Walpole 
pictures these old gentlewomen with sym- 
pathy and an understanding of deserted old 
age, drawing close to others in the same 
condition, never happy, worrying, fussing, 
always pitiful and weak. 

The old ladies are May Beringer, kind, 
stupid, afraid of life; selfish and cruel 
Agatha Payne, and courageous, trusting 
Lucy Amorest, fwhose son in America fi- 
nally came to take her from the rooms in the 
top of a “ windy, creaky, rain-bitten” house 
where she had lived with the other two. 
Lucy Amorest is the best character in the 
book and will be remembered as a dear old 
lady whom one is drawn to and loves. 

This is a kindly, loving book, much finer 
than “The Cathedral.” 


=< 


THE StavF Sui. By Mary Johnston. 
Litile, Brown &_Co., Boston. 1925 


David Scott, the hero, a Jacobite involved 
in the uprising of 1745, sold as a political 
prisoner to a Virginian plantation, tells the 
story of life in colonial Virginia and the 
eighteenth century slave trade. 

Besides giving her readers a vivid picture 
of the horror of the slave trade, the torture, 
the misery, Miss Johnston has depicted the 
struggles in a man’s mind, the powerful 
grip of conscience, the desire for money, 
the hatred of heart and soul for what he 
was doing. She shows us in detajl the for- 
mation of a man’s character. 

Those who have read “‘To Have and to 
Hold,” will welcome “The Slave Ship,” 
and those who read the new book first will 
want to read “To Have and to Hold.” 


ARIEL: THE LIFE OF SHELLEY. By Andre 
Maurois. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 1925 


None but a Frenchman could have written 
such a life of Shelley, making the poet a 
man, with all man’s frailties, and making 
the man a poet, with all the poet’s ardor, 
fire and passion. 

As a biography, this work leaves far 
behind the old biography where one waded 
through pages and pages of fine print, 
following every moment from birth to 
death of the great and lesser great. Ah no! 
Maurois is a Frenchman, and it follows 
that he is “une artiste” and he has given 
us something fine, he has given us in reality 
a novel, with its hero, the poet Shelley, 
and the villain, the poet Byron, who is the 


shadow on the face of the sun wherever, 
whenever he appears. 

We see Shelley first at Eton, when Dr. 
Keate, ‘‘a terrible little man,’”’ who con- 
sidered the flogging block a necessary sta- 
tion on the road to perfection,” was head- 
master. The life of so beautiful and deli- 
cate a boy was hard at Eton, where he was 
known as “Mad Shelley,” because he 
would not submit to the cruel system of 
“fageing.” The author passes on to the 
poet’s manhood, his marriage to Harriet, 
and his various love affairs; the women 
appear real, and the reader sympathizes 
with the soul of one who needed a com- 
panion for his changing moods. His heart 
was soft with pity and he had a real love 
for mankind. He hated tyranny and 
loved beauty. While at school, pressing 
his hands together, he had made this vow: 
“T swear to be just and wise and free, if 
such power in me lies. I swear never to 
become an accomplice, even by silence, of 
the selfish and the powerful. I swear to 
dedicate my whole life to the worship of 
beauty.” ‘This is the idealist, Shelley. 

Little attention is given to the poetry of 
Shelley. It is the reckless, sincere, in- 
tensely human Shelley who colors the 
story. The life of Shelley is a realistic 
romance (if such there be) with its loves, 
struggles, happiness and tragedy. 

Not to read this book is like failing to 
see the stars in the summer sky—to lose 
beauty which one must never let pass 
without notice. 


—~ 


STUDIES FROM TEN LITERATURES. By 
Ernest Boyd. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. 1925 


Ernest Boyd has that about him which 
makes the listener prick up his ears when 
the name is mentioned, and say to himself, 
“Ernest Boyd, he knows, and what he 
says is worth remembering.” He has a 
certain ability which permits him to speak 
on various literatures, with authority and 
discrimination, and yet he does it enter- 
tainingly. He combines instruction and 
entertainment, so that whether one listens 
to him, or whether one reads his written 
words, there is a decided feeling that he 
speaks true, and does it in such a way that 
his audience is pleased. 

“Studies from Ten Literatures” draws 
its name from France, Spain, Italy, Portu- 
gal, Switzerland, Germany, Poland, Scan- 
dinavia, Canada, and the Hyphenated: 
Poets. Each author appears as he is— 
poet, essayist, novelist, and then an extract 
from his works, with comments aod criti- 
cisms by Mr. Boyd. 

For the summer reading when we like 
to “catch up” a bit, this is a book which 
will do the double duty of entertaining and 
instructing,a rather agreeable combination 
for an afternoon on the porch, or under the 
trees. 


—~ 


A Chronicle Play in Six 
By Bernard 
1924 


SAINT JOAN. 
Scenes and Epilogue. 
Shaw. Brentano’s, New York. 


While we feel pretty sure that no one ot 
intelligence would dare to admit that he 


(Continued on page 426) 
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arms and cried and cried. It seemed as if her 


Rosalie and the 
Twin Puppies 
“(Continued from page 413) 


the barn door. She gathered Rosalie into her 
heart would break. 

It was thus that her mother found her. She 
knew without asking what had happened, and 
without saying a word she went quietly into the 
house. In a moment she returned with her 
work-basket in her hand. She took a needle 
and thread and mended Rosalie’s arms and 
legs and sewed her together again. Then she 
took a piece of rose-colored cloth left from 
Margie Ellen’s new dress and made a new little 
dress for Rosalie, all tucks and ruffles. 

Margie Ellen thought that Rosalie had never 
looked more beautiful than she did that night, 
and Rosalie herself had certainly never been 
happier. 





Majoring in Main 
Street 


(Continued from page 420) 


tradition? Not Aunt Barb, who promptly at 
my infancy Execrep herself my aunt, since 
Nature had not happened to plan it so! Say, 
rather, Adventurous Aunt Barb, who chose to 
remain and experiment and nurture the flowers 
that will always grow on the sunny side of Main 
Street. And add a postscript note that flowers 
(not hoarded seed) were the masterpiece of her 
benediction. 





Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Publishes a Course of | 
Study in Geography 


A course of study in geography, grades three 
to six inclusive, has just been published by the 
Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The volume, which contains 240 pages, is the 
result of three years’ work of committees of | 
teachers, supervisors and principals of the | 
Cleveland Public Schools under the direction | 
of the assistant superintendent in charge of | 
the elementary schools and a central committee. | 

The material contained in the course of study | 
was carefully tested by classroom teachers | 
throughout the city, and before any of it was | 
accepted, it received the criticism of classroom | 
teachers. 

The foreword suggests the purposes and ob- | 
jectives of the course: 

There are two basic ideas upon which this | 
course has been constructed. The first of | 
these is that of human relationships and the 
second is that of man’s reaction to his physical | 
environment. The various objectives of the 
different grades all conform and agree with 
these two fundamental principles, a knowledge’ 
of which may be said to be the larger objective 
of the course. 

It is intended that the material of the course | 
be suggestive in nature—neither restrictive nor | 
inclusive. Questions of method are left very 
largely to those in the field, since the course as 
outlined is suitable for use in various ways. 
The problem, the project, type study, the de- 
velopment lesson, all may be employed ac- 
cording to the wish of individual teachers and 
supervisors. The arrangement permits, too, 
of individual judgment, within rather broad 
limits, as to the amount of ground to be cov- 
ered. It is recognized that this will vary with 
different districts and schools and, indeed, with 
different groups in particular schools. . . . 

The™ reading references for both teacher 
and pupil are modern and generous. . . . 
Throughout the entire course emphasis is given 
to the use of visual illustrations for the different 
@ibjects.... 
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Office or Tourist Agency or 


W. H. BLACK, G. P. A. 
110 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
W. E. BROWN, Gen’! 


'13 S. Division St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Creat lakes 


A sight-seeing De Luxe trip of over 2000 
miles on Michigan, Huron, St. 
Claire, Erie and Georgian Bay (30,000 
Islands)—stopping at all points of inter- 
est—historic Machinac Island, the quaint 
Canadian village of Parry Sound, Detroit, 
Cleveland, with a full day at Buffalo 
(Niagara Falls)—a chance to gaze in 
wonder at the world’s Greatest Cataract. 


il-Burning White Liners 


North American 
an2 South American 


offer you an experience similar to that of an ocean voyage,with all the comforts and lux- 
uries of an Atlantic Liner. Promenade and Sun Decks of unusual width; large Grand 
Salon; commodious Lounge Rooms; Palm Garden on Observation Deck. Every oppor- 
tunity for rest and relaxation. Staterooms and Parlor Rooms are all outside rooms 
with windows or port-holes. Excellent meals daintily served. For amusement there 
are Deck Games, Entertainments, Music and Dancing—something doing all the time, 
and a social hostess to get you acquainted. 


Semi-Weekly Sailing from Chicago, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland & Return 
Tickets bearing rail routing between Chicago, 

Detroit, Cleveland and Buffalo will be hon- 

itional payment. 
Call or write for pamphlet at any Railway Ticket 














Project Lessons in Primary Grades 


Excellent Material for Interesting Project Lessons in Nature Study, Social and Indus- 
trial Life, Boat-building, Ethics, Drawing and Manual Arts may be obtained from 
ALLISON’S AN AMERICAN ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Price, 75 cents 
The text here given is a very free adaptation of the original story. 
parture is that Robinson gets nothing from the wrecked ship. 
he obtains tools from another ship wrecked off the island. 
and departures made wherever it was thought best to do so. Robinson, in the adapted 
This gives the story a more familiar air. 
ALLISON’S THE TEACHER’S ROBINSON CRUSOE 
Price, 75 cents 
Story same as above with the addition of suggestions and questions. 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNGEST READERS 
Large type. Price, 60 cents 
ROBINSON CRUSOE FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Price, 60 cents 


The greatest of English Classics for children, as many claim, has absorbed the atten- 
tion of generations of boys and girls while they riveted their eyes upon the succession of 
projects and needs of this castaway upon his desert island. 


version, lived in New York. 


GODOLPHIN’S 


STORIES OF THE RED CHILDREN 
Abundant illustrations. 


CHILDREN OF THE WIGWAM 
Copiously illustrated. 


Miss Chase is a favorite of the children, but she has more than ever endeared herself 
to them by grouping White Eagle, Flying Fox, Black Duck, Shooting Star and Trembling 
Leaf, the new baby, five live Indian girls and boys, in a wigwam, and telling all about 
how they live and grow up into Indian ways and customs. 


Large type. 

Indian legends, vivid with the poetic and romantic life of red men. 
myths of the wind, lightning, stars, the seasons, and the varied phenomena of nature, are 
woven into stories that harmlessly feed the young imagination. 


The main de- 
It is years afterward that 
Incidents have been added 


Price, 60 cents 
These interesting 


Price, 60 cents 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


221 Fourth Ave., New York 


234 Boylston St., Boston 


2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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For every school day 


ag kindergarten through college, there 
are Dennison goods of daily usefulness, 
There are those necessary staples such as 
tags and labels for keeping supplies in order; 
gummed mending tape for repairing torn 
pages; fasteners and hangers for making 
calendars and booklets. There is glue to 
mend torn bindings, broken articles, or to 
mount children’s work. Gummed reinforce- 
ments make loose leaves do double duty. 
Index tabs make record books easy to keep. 
The convenience of these little things helps 
to lighten the teacher’s day. 








There are also those materials which add 
interest to the children’s work: gummed 
seals (nature, floral, holiday, stars) for re- 
ports or for marking papers; crepe paper 
for posters, caps, costumes, flowers, and 
decorations. Also, the Dennison materials 
for handcraft work. 


Every teacher should have the Dennison 


SCHOOL CATALOGUE 


This twelve-page free booklet offers many helpful sug- 
gestions, in addition to its information about a wide variety 
of items for classroom use. Dennison materials are sold by 
stationers, department stores, and many druggists. Or, send 
for this free catalogue, now, direct to Dennison’s, Educa- 
tional Department, 8-F Framingham, Mass. 








AGENTS are wanted to rep- 
resent Primary 
Education and Popular Educator in 
each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, etc. Sample copies 
and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave. Chicago 








A Memorial Foundation 


The recent gift of $3,000,000 of former 
United States Senator, John Simon Guggen- 
heim, endowing a Memorial Foundation with 
fellowships for advanced study in any subject, 
in any country in the world, will cement the 
nations as no treaty can. These scholarships 
are open to men and women of any race or 
creed and are intended for somewhat older and 
more experienced persons than those to whom 
the Rhodes scholarships are open. 





Home Training and Citizenship 


The next generation will be called on to show 
public-spirited citizenship to an increasing de- 
gree if it is to find a solution to the problems 
that await it. Will it move toward clean 
government, healthy development of our 
economic and social system, and fair dealing 
and good will between nations? Or shall it 
drift towards corruption in government, bitter 
class conflicts, and the international hatreds 
and jealousies that culminate in wars? The 
answer will be determined largely by the atti- 
tude-toward such problems which we impart 
to our children. To us who have witnessed 
the World War and its accompaniments, the 
question is not an academic one, and we cannot 
remain cold toward it. If good citizenship in 
the broadest sense of the term is to be the 
deciding factor, and I believe that it will be, 
we must make it as vital a matter as earning 
our daily bread. 

Good citizenship begins at home within the 
family circle, for the family is the most basic 
and important social unit. It includes neigh- 
borliness and high regard for the rights and 
welfare of others in all business dealings and 
personal contact. It means that the citizen 
votes, and uses his influence with others 
towards such ends as clean, efficient adminis- 
tration in the municipal, state and national 
governments; impartial administration of 
justice between citizens, and the preservation 
of justice and equality of opportunity in 
accordance with the best seasoned spirit of the 
times. The citizens of each nation should be 
mindful of the rights and feelings of those of 
other nations, and each should desire to have 
his country act fairly in all its dealings with 
foreign countries. 

Our country will require in enlarging pro- 
portion citizens who not only are good fathers 
and mothers, and good neighbors, but who keep 
themselves well informed on various problems 
connected with local, state and national gov- 
ernments. To keep so informed requires the 
will to concentrate on a problem, think it 
through, and show resourcefulness and per- 
severance in influencing opinion and getting 
action on it. We need citizens who are in- 
sistent on honesty and expert knowledge in 
public officials, and who are trained to discount 
the mere talker. We need more men and 
women who will devote their energies to build- 
ing up their profession and its service to the 
public 

The qualities and attitude of mind that go to 
make up such citizens are largely determined 
by home training and environment. Our chil- 
dren and young people are influenced by a mul- 
titude of ideas which they receive through 
schools, from their companions, and from what 
they read. Their reactions to those forces and 
ideas depend in large measure on the general 
outlook on life which they learn in the home. 

Good citizenship involves right adjustment 
on the part of the individual to his human en- 
vironment. We must expect it mainly from 
men and women who have been bred since early 
childhood to fight with their whole strength for 
great ends. The world keeps running largely 
through the energies developed by people in 
furthering their own interests. It moves for- 
ward and is a fit place io live in because of the 
good will and unselfish efforts which all con- 
tribute in greater or less degree towards help- 
Ing others and the common welfare.—Herbert 
Hoover,Secretary of Commerce, in Child-Welfare 
Magazine 


ARITHMETIC HELPS 





PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Primary Arithmetic Cards 


2x3 = 


Put up in envelope, printed on both sides, 
500 figures and arithmetical signs, assorted 
colors. Per set, 25 cents. 











Domino Number Cards 


Sheets of cardboard in assorted colors, 
giving over 500 dominoes. Especially help- 
ful in number work. Per set, 30 cents. 











Lesson Plans in Arithmetic 


Drill work for the second and third grades, 
arranged by weeks. Similar drills for third 
grade, arranged by months. 256 pp. Price,. 
75 cents. 


The Braden Number-Reader 


Copiously illustrated. 144 pages. Cloth. 
Price, 75 cents. 


For All Children Slow to Develop a Num- 
ber Sense, presenting a new and practical 
method of developing the number sense. It 
is so planned as to familiarize the child with 
number terms and a number vocabulary in the 
first year of number work immediately preced- 
ing his beginning arithmetic as a regular study. 


Practical Problems in Arithmetic 


Eighteen weeks—4 lessons a week for second: 
and third grades. Price, 60 cents. 


These practical problems can be used side by 
side with the regular text-book in arithmetic. 
It has been the special aim to give facts bearing. 
on the course of study in the primary grades. 


Drill Problems in Arithmetic 


Book I. For Fourth and Fifth Years 
Over 1500 Practical Proplems Graded. Cloth. © 
Price, 60 cents. 


For Sixth and Seventh Years. 
Price, 60 cents. 


Book II. 


Mental Drill Book in Arithmetic 
185 Lessons. Nearly 3000 Exer- 
cises. Price, 75 cents. 


For Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and Seventh Grades. 
Examples graded and skillfully selected. The 
method is simple, strong, and progressive. 


265 pages. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 





221 Fourth Av., New York 2457 Prairie Av., Chicago 
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Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 


Books 


work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


_ 47 SUBJECTS 
, each subject 40 cents. 
ers, ‘each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 124% te eee 


One doz. or more 
SEND FOR CA TAL 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 
By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 


PALMERS Lag! tg ARITHMETIC has been 
meet the need for special mental work 
sith, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
eoaly this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. 
, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 124% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 








HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to by 4 

to day. ae oe Se ae ae t questions to 

esk. What answers to 

Pty : of Sates 00 te Rocks. 
questions at tom of each page for the use 

of preparing a. Price of the 

complete work, prepaid, 35 





SEAT WORK 
By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best B Work Series. 

50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 

50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 

50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 

50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 

60 DRAWING SHEETS 

Size of Sheet, 344 x 5—Colored. IMustrated. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00 


Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 
trouble. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 





These cards are See Renping © pesned ot 
he for each during the 
term or year. answers for one pupil a whole 
year. y are or ure of the 





For any of the above books, address 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 





DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole é' 


PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


LUTHER O. DRAPER 





Studying Results of Intelligence 
in Chicago Normal School 


The Bureau of Experimental Education, 
which was extablished last September at the 
Chicago Normal School, is studying the results 
of intelligence tests given for several years in 
the Normal School, developing the use of ob- 
jective achievement examinations, and investi- 
gating the effect of certain methods of teaching 
handwriting and reading in the elementary 
schools. 

In intelligence the students of the Chicago 
Normal College are found to compare favor- 
ably with those of other normal schools and 
with those of other colleges and universities. 
The groups within the Normal School are being 
compared as to the course they select—Kinder- 
garten, Household Arts, Manual Training, 
University Graduates’ Course, and the regular 
Elementary School Course. Naturally, the 
university graduates come first, since the duller 
persons have presumably been weeded out 
before the others obtained their degrees. The 
Manual Training group (boys) seem to be 
second in native ability. Comparisons are 
also being made of groups selected according 
to their age, the type of high school from which 
they come, and the semester at which they 
entered—whether September or February. 
One of the largest and most consistent differ- 
ences is between the September and February 
classes, indicating greater ability on the part 
of the September entrants. 

Achievement examinations of the objective 
type—best-answer, true-false, sentence-com- 
pletion, etc.—are being used in many of the 
departments in the college in place of the old- 
fashioned essay examination, and the Bureau 
hopes to make them available for the subjects 
of the elementary school as well. Those inter- 
ested in this project are invited to get in touch 
with the Bureau and receive clerical assistance. 

The teaching of beginning reading by the 
Courtis-Smith plan is being tried out under the 
direction of the Bureau in three schools, and 
the Courtis plan for teaching handwriting in 
four schools. Results in the experimental 
rooms will be measured and compared with 
results in control rooms using another plan. 

—Chicago Schools Journal 





Rumor Killed 


In an after-dinner speech, Tsuneo Matsu- 
daira, Japanese Ambassador, put one fact 
definitely on record: Japan has no secret 
treaty with Russia. He added: “Secret dip- 
lomacy, gentlemen, is a thing of the past.” 

—Time 





League of Nations Recognizes 
the Rights of the Child 


® For the first time in history children enter 
into an international compact. The Assembly 
of the League of Nations has defined the rights 
of the child in a definition known as “The 
Declaration of Geneva.” It reads: 

“By the present Declaration of the Rights 
of the child, commonly known as the Declara- 
tion of Genev a, men and women of all nations, 
recognizing that mankind owes to the child the 
best that it has to give, declare and accept it as 
their nationality or creed: 

“1 The child must be given the means 
requisite for its normal development, both ma- 
terially and spiritually; 

“2 The child that is hungry must be fed; 
the child that is sick must be helped; the child 
that is backward must be helped; the delin- 
quent child must be reclaimed and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succored; 

“3 The child must be the first to receive 
relief in times of distress; 

“4 The child must be put in a Position to 
earn a livelihood and must be protected against 
every form of exploitation; 

“5 The child must be brought up in the 
consciousness that its talents must be devoted 
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to the service of its fellowmen.” 


A “Desk Size’’ Kitchenette 





37.8 Complete 
Cooking Stove 


Fuel,f{Extinguisher 23 Cc 


For that rainy day at school, for those daily hot lunches, 
when and where you want them. 

At home for the picnic supper, for heating flatirons and 
curling irons. For the sickroom or school dispensary, 
truly this Sterno Stove Outfit is first aid to teachers. 
Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Folds flat, so is easy to carry. Durably built, but 
weighs only 8 ounces 

Sold by dealers or direct. Send this ad and 25 cents to 
Sterno Corporation, 9 E. 37th Street, New York City, 
1 t. 273. We will promptly send prepaid, stove, can 
terno and extinguisher. Order now while offer lasts. 


STE RNO ——-" 


Don’t start your vacation without Sterno 
“‘Get a Portable Kitchenette’’ 
M’f'd under U.S. Gov't permit for use only as fuel 








A PERFEGT LOOKING NOSE 
Can Easily be Yours 


Trados Model No. 25 
corrects now all ill-shaped 
noses quickly, Peomior 
permanently, and comfort 
y\) ably at home. It is the 
4} only adjustable, safe and 
guaranteed patent device 
) — will actually give you a 

pet riect looking nose. Over 
‘ $7,000 satisfied users. For 
years recommended by 
physicians. 16 years of ex- 
Rose SI in manufacturing 

Shapers is at your 
service 
Model 25 jr. for children 

Write for testimonials and free booklet, which tells 

you how to obtain a perfect looking nose. 


M. TRILETY, Specialist, Dept. 2257 Binghamton, N.Y. 
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had not read “Saint Joan,” we feel called 
upon to add a few words lest it be not 
known how truly intelligent we are. 

What shall we say of “Saint Joan”— 
that it has the usual lengthy preface, rich 
with reason and the customary Shavian 
wit, which so often makes Shaw read? 
However we cannot say that we read 
“Saint Joan” for the preface, with its 
Shavian characteristics, for we read it for 
the maiden herself. The legend has al- 
ways had a universal appeal, but Shaw 
has given a new conception, a new revela- 
tion to the sainted girl warrior. 

Saint Joan, the play, has already taken 
the theatres by storm, and it has done the 
same to the reading world. 

There is no doubt that “Saint Joan” is 
the greatest play of the greatest living 
dramatist. 


=—- 


THe Story OF WILBUR THE Hat. Being 
the True Account of the Strange 
Things which Sometimes Happen in 
a Part of the World Which Does Not 
Exist. Written and Drawn for the 
Fun of It by Hendrik Willem Van 
Loon, and Published as Usual by 
Horace B. Liveright, New York. 1925. 


With such a description by the author, of 
his own work, there remains little for a 
reviewer to say. When a book is written 
in a spirit of fun, it is sure to be funny 
throughout, and “The Story of Wilbur 
the Hat” will make the world laugh with 
it. Opposite each page of the text is a 
full-page colored illustration just as funny, 
sometimes funnier, than the accompanying 
reading. 

To read and be amused, to laugh and be 
cleverly entertained, read “The Story of 
Wilbur the Hat.” 


™=- 


Tue Littte FRENCH GiRL. By Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick. Houghton Mifflin 
Company, Boston. 1924 


“The Little French Girl” is the finest 
novel that it has been my fortune to read 
for a long, long time. The book itself is 
thick and plain, wholly without illustra- 
tion, so that, on picking it up, one is not 
strongly impressed, but it is after really 
beginning to read that one begins to 
live in the book itself, and sees the little 
French Girl, Alix, Giles, Toppie, Madame 
Vervier. The story is not one of those 
that you hate to lay aside; it is not filled 
with hair-raising thrillers; it is, in truth, 
the daily chronicle of the little French Girl, 
sent to England to make a suitable mar- 
riage, and yet the story holds one during 
the reading, and keeps one thinking of it 
when engaged with other subjects. On 
going back to the 1eading one forgets every- 
thing but what is going on in the book. 

As a study of English and French life, 
character, and social standards, the book 
will long be remembered, but more than 
that, the little girl herself, Alix, Giles, the 
English boy, Madame Vervier, the charm- 
ing mother of Alix, Toppie, the maddening 
simpleton, are all so real, so living that one 
has a sense of intimacy with them, a feeling 
that they are friends often met but now 
separated in distance, but not in thought. 

I cannot tell you how I feel about “The 
Little French Girl,” but it is almost as if 





she were a friend, and you another, and I 
wanted you both to meet. 


THE Best SHort Stories oF 1924. Ed- 
ited by Edward J. O’Brien. Small, 


Maynard & Co., Boston. 1925 


The tenth annual collection of short stories 
needs no introduction, so we will mention 
in passing that it is quite as good as pre- 
ceding volumes, which is in itself high com- 
mendation. Those of us who have not had 
time in the stress of human occupation to 
read all the best short stories nor to notice 
the trend it is taking, receive with delight 
a collection which some one else has chosen 
expressly for people such as we. 

The twenty stories have such names as 
Floyd Dell, Zona Gale, Rupert Hughes, 
Gouveneur Morris, Ruth Suckow, Glenway 
Wescott, and various others, signed to 
them. 

A considerable space is given at the end 
to the ‘‘Yearbook of the American Short 
Story, October 1923 to September, 1924.” 

“The Best Short Stories,” etc., 1s a dis- 
tinct contribution to the reading and liter- 
ary public. 


—- 


THe Skyrocket By Adela Rogers St. 
Johns. Cosmopolitan Book, New York. 
1925 


Conflict stirs the reader of ‘‘Skyrocket,” 
for the book is advertised as ‘‘the faithful 
chronicle of the amazing career of little 
Sharon Kimm.” Although our book of 
etiquette omits a discussion of whether or 
no we shall believe all that we read, we 
have a feeling that it is not quite correct 
to be doubtful. Then again, we are re- 
minded of the old saying, “‘ Fact is stranger 
than fiction,” and you find us more mud- 
dled than ever. 

We read the story of Sharon Kimm half 
in protest, because all the while that the 
story is running on, our interest is with it, 
and we are keeping up to it, but after we’ve 
laid it aside we say with the little frog, 
“How can it was?” 

The heroine is as surely a contradiction 
as the most contrary of her sex, beautiful, 
impulsive, vain, tempted, a woman under 
everything, and possibly that is the key to 
the whole thing. She is a woman and 
consequently we cannot quite understand 
her or her story. 

She was poor but beautiful when she 
went to Hollywood, where she turned from 
the ugly duckling to the white swan. 
Here she attains fame and riches, fool- 
ishly wasted, and then marries a poor man 
and goes back to the quiet life with a 
working man, saddled with debts. Love 
never really entered the heart of Sharon 
Kimm—it was all vanity and selfishness, 
and so was the girl herself. 


—-* 


By Floyd Dell. 
1925 


Tuts Map IDEAL. Alfred 


A. Knopf, New York. 


Floyd Dell knows the present rising genera- 
tion, that part of it which is forever seeking 
new paths, new beauties, who want life and 
experience, sincere and loyal. How he 
knows his women, like Janet March and 
Judith Valentine, we do not know, but we 
marvel. 

Gloriana Valentine sent her man away 
that, unencumbered by home life and the 
burden of home ties and duties, he might 
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become a writer. Gloriana was the mother 
of Judith, who died when the child was 
young, and the writer-father had died 
even before the mother. The child Judith. 
on going to live with her matter-of-fact, 
everyday American aunt and uncle and 
cousins, soon finds that she is considered 
queer and odd. 

Doubtless her inheritance from her 
father accounts for her love of literature 
and desire to write. She is found by the 
principal of her high school reading “Jude 
the Obscure,” and consequently the school 
as a whole is given a lecture on pure read- 
ing. In time Judith writes a poem, “Joan 
Before Her Judges,” in defiance, and this 
is rather a beginning. Mr. Sopwith, the 
principal, commends her and tries to get 
her a scholarship at college which, for one 
reason or another, never develops into 
anything. The poem is the means of 
gaining Judith a place on the town news- 
paper. 

Meantime, the girl and Roy, the son, 
have half fallen in love, but Judith has 
sent him away to become an artist, 
following in her mother’s footsteps. While 
he is absent she becomes interested in 
Hugo Massinger, because he has traveled 
and can tell her about the world, its cities, 
and its people. When Hugo’s stories be- 
gin to pall, Judith awakes to find that she 
has not heard from Roy. On going to 
Boston she finds him ill, but since he is 
sleeping, she merely looks at him with 
maternal glance and goes on her way, 
determined that marriage shall not spoil 
his chance nor hers in the business of life. 

Judith goes on looking for beauty and 
life probably will give her experience. 


os 


InN A SHANTUNG GARDEN. By Louise 
Jordan Miln. Frederick A. Stokes, 
New York. 1924 


This author, in addition to giving us a fine 
story of a wealthy young business man in 
China, has given us a new conception of 
the relation of China to England and 
America, the situation between China and 
Japan, a sympathy and understanding 
with the Chinese character. 

There is fine character portrayal, in the 
case of Ya-ling, Giggles, the Britisher, and 
the old grandmother, Madame Yo Z’in T6. 
There are pages of beautiful descriptions, 
yet they are never tiresome, for they are 
skillfully woven into the narrative. 

There is a lovely romance with the young 
American and the little Chinese girl Ya- 
ling, in which there is a great deal of 
beauty, and which ends by the American 


returning to his home, leaving Ya-ling in- 


her garden. Tom Drew, the hero, learned 
that the lovely soul of a woman is the 
same in the East and in the West, but he 
realizes, too, that the East and the West 
are not ready to intermarry, for their 
mutual adaptability has not reached a 
high enough degree. There is real sym- 
pathy and understanding in the writing 
of so readable a novel. 


Sa 


By Lee J. Smits. 
1925 


Tue SPRING FLIGHT. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. 


Kenneth Farr, the hero, is what we may 
call the average American adolescent, 
youth and young man, with all his changes, 


(Continued on page 427) 
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are wanted to rep- 


AGENT resent Primary 


Education and Popular Educator in 
each locality, also at Institutes, 
Associations, etc. Sample copies 
and all necessary material furnished 
free on application. 


Address nearest office 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET, BUSTON, MASS. 
221 Fourth Ave., New York 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
WOM A Publishing house has permanent sales 

position with executive future to offer 
woman of keen intelligence capable of earning $100 a 
week. Psevious business experience not necessary, but 
experience in educational work helpful. Refinement and 
determination essential for success. Traveling required 
—all transportation paid—liberal drawing account and 
commission basis. Write, stating age and qualifica- 


tions, to B. E. Sparrow, 50 W. 47th St., New York 
City. 











] The MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 


You can make 100 copies of 
our own hand or typewritten 
etters, notices, lessons, etc., in 
ten minutes, quickly and eas- 
ily. Printing surface 5x7, $1.00; 
64x10, $2.00; 10x12}4, $4.00. 
Full directions, ink and sponge 
complete. the perfect 
Fountain Pen-pencil to use with 
any gg (The Inkograph, with absolute guaran- 
tee) Self Fill, $1.50, Drop Fill, $1.00. Satisfaction or 
money back, and ALL MAIL CHARGES PREFAID BY US. 
BE. FISHER CO. 113 Amsterdam Ave., New York, 














First Aid 
to Beauty 


OTHING so mars 
N an otherwise beau- 
tiful face as the 


inevitable lines of fatigue and suf- 
fering caused by tired, aching feet. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic, Healing Powder 
insures foot comfort and is an every- 
day Toilet Necessity. Shake it in 
your shoes in the morning, Shop all 
day—Dance all evening—then let 
your mirror tell the story. It will 
convince you. Allen’s Foot-Ease 
is adding charm to thousands of 
faces. Let us show you what it can 
do for you. Trial package and a 
Foot=Ease Walking Doll sent FREE. 
ddress 


A 
Allen’s Foot-Ease, Le Roy, N. Y. 
Sold at all Drug and Dep’t Stores 
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A simple, safe home 
treatment—16 years’ 
success in my practice. 
Moles (also BIG 
— dry up and 
rop off. Write for 


free Booklet giving full ~ 
Particulars 
WM. DAVIS, M. D., 1251_Grove Ave. Woodbridge,N.J 
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his thoughts, his oddities, his vices, and his 
qualities. 

As a story there is not much to be said, 
as a study of a single character we could 
go on forever, for there is an intimate, 
searching real study of Kenneth’s mind 
and ideals. Like all young men, he has 
his love affairs, and a great many of them, 
too, each of them a little different, all of 
them with physical attraction prominent. 
We are wondering if our brothers and 
nephews and sons have these same es- 
capades unknown to us. If Kenneth is 
the average American, such as our 
brothers, etc., then they do have them, 
and we begin to feel less secure in trusting 
them. The author convinces us that 
Kenneth is real, and we feel somewhat 
disillusioned in American manhood. 

Why, O why, must all heroes and hero- 
ines, nowadays, work on newspapers, in 
newspaper offices, or be engaged in ad- 
vertising? After a while we get a bit fed 
up on it. Perhaps this, too, is customary 
in the experience of youths to-day. 

We felt a bit discouraged, a trifle sad, 
when we finished reading “The Spring 
Flight,” and yet we admire the book for 
the way it is written, the task it undertook 
and the success with which it accomplished 
its project. 


~~ 


SounpiIncs. By A. Hamilton Gibbs. 
Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 1925 


We would recommend all our readers to 
beg, borrow or steal “Soundings,”’ for it is 
a real treat to read so unique a story. 

Nancy Hawthorne is the daughter of an 
artist father, who brings her up to live life 
to its best and fullest. She is a girl of the 
true English type, fond of the out-of-doors 
and of sports. She has a keen, intelligent 
mind and a sense of personal freedom. 
She is loyal, sincere and sensible, with a 
passionate love for children. 

Her love story is a rather unusual one, 
and while it has its ups and downs, the 
war brings marriage to Nancy, and later 
the child she had long wanted. 

The book is written with sympathy and 
understanding, and has remarkable literary 
charm. It is useless to go on to further 
describe a book that everyone will read 
oneself. 

Tue CAROLINIAN. By Raphael Sabatini. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company, Boston. 
1925 


Sabatini has given us another historical 
romance, this time with an American set- 
ting, in the year 1774, when the forces of 
the Revolution are growing stronger. 

This is the typical Sabatini romance, 
with all its danger, thrills, and escapades, 
but with a strong appeal to American 
readers because of its theme. 

Sabatini has written “The Carolinian” 
as well as he wrote “Scaramouche,” and 
with an abundance of actual fact so woven 
into the story as to make for historical 
truth. 

Tue CompLeTe Loverick Boox. By 
Langford Reed. George Putnam’s Sons. 
New York. 1925 


The introduction covers the history and 
achievements of the limerick, and is fol- 
(Continued on page 428) 
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tury Spencerian Steel Pens 
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50,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
acfor each set. Write your dealer for circular. 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 





16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 
ideal Summer Vacations 


Only 2 Days from NewYork 


Spend YOUR Vacation 


in Bermuda 


8 Day Tours $88—$90 


and Up—Including all Expenses for Steamer, 
Hotel and Side Trips 


Longer T urs in Proportion 


All Outdoor Sports 
Golf. Tennis, Motor Boating, 
Sailing, Bathing. No Pass- 
ports Required. Bermuda is 
Cool in Summer. Average 
Summer Temperature 77 deg. 


Sailings Twice Weekly 
Via Palatial sua tuy, Oil-Burning Trans-Atlantic 


iners 





S.S. “FORT VICTORIA” 
S.S. ‘FORT ST. GEORGE” 
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New York University 


SUMMER ry SCHOOL 


July 7—August 14, 1925 


Special Courses for Primary Teachers with opportunity 
of visits to places of Historic Interest 


Credits may be earned toward Raccalaureate and 
Graduate Degrees. Students from outside New 
York will be assisted by the University in securing 
living accommodations. Complete Bulletin on request 
Address: DR. JOHN W. WITHERS, Director 
Summer School, New York Universi ¥ 
100 Washington Square New York City 
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AT become moreefficient through 
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Psychology,” ‘‘StoryTellingin Primary Grades,” 
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igh School 
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d credi Bachelor 
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The je University of of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Relative Pronouns 





Hart’s Language Cards 
for Grammar Grades. 
50 cards in a set—100 
carefully selected sen- 
tences. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR PUPILS’ USE: 


Re-write sentences, placing each relative 
clause in parenthesis. 


Parse relative nouns, giving (1) antecedent, 
(2) number, (3) case. 


Price 30 cents, prepaid, for the above full set 


Five other sets at 30 cents each, as follows: 


Participles, Adjectives, and Verb Phrases. 
Compound and Complex Sentences. 
Synthesis. 

Prepositional Phrases. 

Noun Clauses. 














Address 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 
234 BOYLSTON STREET :: BOSTON MASS. 
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lowed by chapters on various kinds and 
types of limericks, many of them written 
by nobility, deacons, authors, poets and 
many others. 

Mr. Arnold Bennett has said, in answer- 
ing a letter from the author, “In reply 
to your letter, all I have to say about 
limericks is that the best ones are entirely 
unprintable.” Be that as it may, we are 
going to say that these are very good 
limericks, we think, and just to show you 
how pleasant a time you can have reading 
them, we are going to quote a couple for 
you to chuckle over: 


“There was a young lady named Wemyss 
Who it semyss was troubled with dremyss, 
She would wake in the night 
And, in terrible fright, 
Shake the bemyss of the house with,her 
scremyss.” 


And here is another: 


“T sat next the Duchess at tea, 
It was just as I feared it would be; 
Her rumblings abdominal 
Were simply phenomenal, 

And everyone thought it was me! 


You will have many a laugh at these 
limericks, and your friends dropping in 
will be glad to hear a few now and then. 





You Can Travel and Get $1900 
to $2700 a Year 


Become a United States Government Railway Postal 
Clerk. These are permanent positions, and have short 
hours, annual vacation with pay and rapid promotion. 
Because of their education, teachers have an excellent 
chance for quick ap a and promotion, and we 
advise writing immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
E237, Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions and free 
sample coaching. 





Notice 


The State of Connecticut Department of 
Health announces that it has had many calls 
from teachers outside its own state, for its 
leaflet, “‘The Housefly as a Disease Carrier 
and How Controlled,” by W. E. Britton, Ph.D., 
and while it has enough leaflets for the teachers 
of Connecticut, it cannot serve other states 
equally well. However, it will be very glad 
to send one copy of the bulletin to the principal 
of any school, with the idea that it is to be used 
as reference material. 





Harvard Richest of American 
Colleges 


Harvard University is the richest college in 
America, according to the report issued by the 
Bureau of Education of the results of its survey 
of American universities. Harvard tops the 
list in the size of its endowment, which is given 
as $53,031,769, and also leads in the value of 
its grounds, buildings and equipment, ap- 
praised at $22,800,000. 

Columbia University of New York is in 
second place in the matter of endowment with 
$41,300, 909, and Yale in second place in value 
of its plant and equipment, which is figured at 
$21,089,690. Yale follows Columbia in the 
size of its endowment and then, in the order 
named, are Leland Stanford in California; 
Chicago University; Cornell; Johns Hopkins 
at Baltimore; Carnegie Institute; Princeton 
and Rochester (N. Y.) 
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Pays for a three weeks’ outing 
at a camp in Heart of the 


ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. 
Rockies. Ideally situated for 
hiking, fishing and horseback 


riding. Home cooking. Ranch 


eats. Address 


FOREST INN ESTES PARK, COLO. 
Winter Address—Parks, Nebr. 


15th Conducted Tour 


Over 300 people conducted — many 
more than once. 








Special attention to ladies alone. 


Seven countries including 
Ireland and Germany 


References Given 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago 


Cue? ses iz bars 


For an Ideal Vacation 


The Palatial Twin-Screw 


§. 5. “Fort Hamilton” 


= will make 4 unusually attrac- 
q tive yachting cruises (no 
freight) 
ane ae, Sailing from New York 
= July 11-25, August 8-22 
tenn ed Sto ng One day each way at 
Halifax Two days at Que 


) _~ Sellien through the Northum- 
jauesec 2,9| berland Straits, Gut of Canso, 
C the a, River, thence on 
| to Que! 
ery, smooth water, cool 

PA weather. The ship has aed 
A ous promenade decks and all 

YORK deck games, many rooms with 
bath, finest cuisine, etc. Or- 
chestra for dancing. 

No Passports required. 
The round trip occupies 12 
days, rate $150 and up, or one 
m way to Quebec, 5 days, $80and 
up. 

For illustrated literature address 


Furness-Bermuda Line 
34 Whitehall Street, N. Y., or any Tourist Agent 











Magnificent scen- 


























EARN $25 WEEKLY 


spare time, writing for newspapers, maga- 
zines. Experience unnecessary. 
Copyright book free 


Press Syndicate, 1158, St. Louis, Mo. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 




















Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 


GS Beacon Street, Boston, 


H. S. BALDWIN, 


Masse 


T. M. HASTINGS, Vice=President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
of Boston 


ME TEAGHERS’ EXGHANGE 33" roton ot 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS 


Graduates 


aad UNDERGRADUATES 


President 





REGISTER NOW 








Write us your qualifications and ask for our free literature 


Bae eosin ers eece” CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 
MARION, INDIANA 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


FREE RECISTRATION 











46th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally 
Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Well 
prepared teachers in great demand. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency "°xrw" your” 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 


schools i in all parts of the ry. 
WARREN NEVIN DRUM, Manager 


CO-OPERATIVE TEACHERS’ AGENG 


Hurst Bldg., Buffalo, 


REGISTRATION FREE 
L. E. PORTER, Manager 








OBJECT: To aid the Sch 
= — AWAKE PROGRESSIVE 
eache 


The right teacher in the right place—JOIN NOW 
College Normal School High School Grades 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago suburbsof NewYork, 


Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, and other cities are our 


clients. Also Supervisors and Critic Teachers. Salaries good. Send for 


40th Year 
booklet. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New Yors; SymesBldg.. Denver; Peyton Bidg.. Spokane 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 

1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1020 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 

210 Title Bidg., Birmingham, Ala. 409 Journal Bldg., Portland “te. 

28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 
548 Spring St., Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 





We need many Giade 
Teachers for posi- 
ions in good schools 








120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

225 Fifth Ave., New York,  & # 
402 Dillaye Bldg., Syracuse, kf 
549 Union Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





ADAMS - eG URSTON TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
24 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
High class ..... known medium between Teache rs, Colleges, Normal, Public and 
Private Schools. Established 33 years. Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Apply.’’ 
in many states. Free 


WE PLACE TEACHERS ico 125: 


offices. Member of NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 728-30 Stahlman Bldg., Nashville, Tenn. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES — Continued on page 431 


Only ‘‘Lost Art’’ Rediscovered is 
Cement Making 


Of all the much discussed “lost arts” of 
antiquity, cement making is the only one which 
has been rediscovered in modern times. 

For centuries scientists—real and pseudo— 
have puzzled over malleable glass, which was a 
form of glass said to have existed in the days of 
Rome’s grandeur and which could be bent or 
worked like metal without breaking. 

Early historians had quite a little to say 
about this substance, alleging that it was intro- 
duced to the court of Nero by a Roman who 
had been held prisoner in Africa. According 
to the account, the ex-prisoner brought back a 
glass goblet which could be tossed about freely, 
and could be straightened easily whenever 
dented or crushed. Modern glass makers are 
skeptical of the existence of such a glass at any 
time, and all efforts to rediscover the art of 
making it, if there ever was such an art, have 
failed completely. 

That copper was tempered to the hardness of 
steel centuries ago is now pretty well estab- 
lished. Copper chisels have been found in 
Peru of a hardness far greater than any which 
it is possible to impart in this day, although 
modern metallurgists have tried diligently to 
find a method, and in one or two instances it 
has been possible to harden the metal slightly. 
Every once in a while someone announces the 
rediscovery of the lost art, but the fact that 
such claims are not followed by the appearance 
of manufactured tempered copper on _ the 
market is the best disproof of the assertions. 
Could copper be tempered to the hardness of 
steel, there is no doubt that manufacturers 
would utilize it for some purposes in which iron 
and steel labor under disadvantages. 

The dye-masters of ancient Tyre are asserted 
by historians to have evolved a shade of purple 
so beautiful that it was eagerly sought all over 
Europe and northern Africa by nations which 
had themselves progressed well in the art of 
dyeing. Except that the extraordinary shade 
was obtained from clams or other mussels, 
nothing is known of its manufacture, and all 
efforts to reproduce it failed. With the fall of 
Tyre the secret was lost and has never been 
brought to light. 

Cement was discovered by the Romans, who 
used it extensively for the foundations of their 
triumphal arc hes and temples. Excavations 
in the Forum clearly show on the concrete 

marks of the ancient wooden forms, much as 
present-day concrete shows the same patterns. 
As with Tyrian purple, the art of cement mak- 
ing was lost when Rome fell before the Vandals, 
and during all the Dark Ages and the Renais- 
sance the secret remained buried. 

But enough information remained so that 
some time prior to the American Revolution 
inverstigators in various parts of Europe began 
to make cement of varying qualities in a small 
way. The first notable use of cement in 
modern times was in the Eddystone Lighthouse 
off the English coast. This was in 1756. It 
was also employed in the Erie Canal about 
1820. 

These cements were much like the Roman 

variety, which has stood for nearly 2000 years. 
They were made of materials whic +h nature had 
already mixed in the proper proportions. But 
in 1824 an Englishman, Joseph Aspdin, suc- 
ceeded in making a stronger cement from ma- 
terials which nature had not already prepared 
for him. This he called portland cement, be- 
cause it resembled a durable building stone 
from the Isle of Portland, used in building 
Westminster Abbey. 

A highly developed form of this early port- 
land cement is the cement of modern com- 
merce, so that the secret of the ancient Romans 
in this instance has not only been rediscovered 
but also has been improved upon. 





A Substitute for the ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity’? Room 


There have been many devices adopted for 
helping the very slow pupil and the subnormal 
pupil; probably the most common plan is to 





have an “opportunity” room in each building. 
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. Most school men know that the great objection 
to this “opportunity” room is that it is known 

-as the “dumb-bell” room and that no matter 
how strenuously the school tries to disguise the 
fact, the pupils in the so-called “opportunity ” 
room have a certain stigma attached to them, 
which is a very great handicap. 
. We in Batavia, Illinois, think that we have 
solved the problem of caring for these pupils in 
anew way. The plan has been worked out in 


a schéol with fine rooms; eleven teachers and] 


a principal are in charge. Up to last year the 
principal spent about three-fourths of the day 
with regular classes. ‘This year it was decided 
to relieve the principal of all regular teaching 
and allow her to work with the slowest pupils. 

The principal is having great success. She 
takes the slowest pupils from each room into 
the office or, when the group is large, into the 
gymnasium and drills these pupils in the funda- 
mentals’ of reading, spelling and language. 
For example, she takes the six poorest children 
from the fifth grade English class. These six 
children are extremely slow and need a great 
deal of individual help. She prepares large 
flash cards for their particular use. These 
flash cards contain the words that they have 
been misspelling or the correct forms of English 
on which they have been making mistakes. 
The principal constantly adds to these flash 
cards as she finds new weaknesses on the part 
of the children. The children are given very 
intensive drill. No oneis allowed to waste any 
time, because each pupil has his own cards, and 
the principal hears him individually. As soon 
as the pupil has mastered the difficulties con- 
nected with any card, that card is laid aside. 

It is not possible here to go into all the de- 
tails of the plan. Suffice it to say that the 
principal has a large amount of material that 
she has prepared; this is material which cannot 
be printed and sent out to be used in other 
schools, because it has been developed for each 
individual and is supplemented by new items 
every day. Any teacher who follows the plan 
will have to develop cards for the particular 
individuals whom she tries to instruct. 

The advantages of this plan are several. 
One is that the groups keep changing. As fast 
as a child improves to the point where he can 
carry the work in his regular class in English, he 
is allowed to remain in the regular room and 
some other child who has been having difficulty 
is sent to the principal. Then, too, the group 
in reading is not the same as the group in 
English, and the group in English is not the 
same as the group in spelling. The group in 
any one of the three subjects is not the same 
three days in succession; so there is no chance 
for any child to be pointed out as belonging to 
a ‘“dumb-bell” group. Also, the teachers of 
the building do not fall into the habit of con- 
sidering certain pupils as being inferior. 

The greatest advantage is that the principal 
herself does not get the feeling that the pupils 
with whom she is working are of a strictly 
inferior class. She regards it as her function 
to help children in their special difficulties. 
To be sure, most of the children she instructs 
have low 1.Q.’s, but some of the children who 
are sent to her are not of low mentality but are 
having particular difficulty. 

Anyone who sees the plan in operation wil] 
undoubtedly agree that this is a splendid way 
to handle children who have special difficulties. 
There is a happy atmosphere about the whole 
procedure. The principal herself enjoys the 
work. The children who have been dragging 
along, accomplishing nothing, are overjoyed 
when they first begin to experience the thrill 
that comes from success. Many of these 
pupils are children who would leave school a 
little later if it were not for this special help. 
Now a large percentage of them will go on and 
at least finish the eighth grade; many of them 
will enter the high school—H. C. Storm in 
Elementary School Journal. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—Continued from page 430 


BRE WE Teachers Agency 


431 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Oldest National Agency — Established, 1882 
Forty-two Years of Successful Service Tell Our Story 








120% increase in business in the past four years 
Member of National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Publisher of the Famous BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 
FREE ENROLLMENT-—Your blank is ready for you. 


Write. 
THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ 


“In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watpr»p, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 


Write— PAUL YATES 
‘620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 


Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. 





Western Office. 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Bldg., Washington; Security Bldg., Evanston, Ill. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 
EDUCATION SERVICE, 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York; 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION WIDE 





SUITE DUFFY-POWERS BUILDING 


Interstate Teachers Agency, *°" ‘rocteses, New vreru 


Has a constant demand for grade teachers. 
agency only. Write for information. 


Remember, this is a recommendation 
T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor 











TEACHERS WE PLACE YOU &trtér POSITIONS 
ie Mig iets We Enroll only Normal and College Graduates 
; R O G KX. VK, /7, I TE. A Cc la / a RS Photographs made from original 25 for $1.50 


724 CF a A Ob a Branch Offices: 
410 U.S. NAT. BANK BLOG DENVER. COLO Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Lumbe 
Ws. Rourrer. Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bidg. 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


e Our success depends on our service to you. We consider eve 
Teachers * one of our members from the standpoint of their mone § 
and financial growth. Join us now. Write for blanks. Enrollment free. 

Offices 
20 E. Jackson Bivd., Room 402, Chicago, Ill. 
Tabor Opera House Bldg., Denver,Colo. 3525 Benton Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 


**The Teachers* Agency that Works.** Locatedin the heart of the land of sunshine and opportunity. The 
past year we had many calls for University, College and Normal GRADUATES and qualified Smith-Hughes teachers. 


Write to CHAS. E. McCLURE, Manager, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 507 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information on Request Established in 1919 Write Department E 



























IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION! 
Rural, Grade, or High School in any state west of the 
Mississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


NOR COMMISSION CHarGeD Léachers Information Bureau, ° :°* Denver, Colorado 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ™strewie\e?* 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Needs a large registration of grade teachers. Unlimited field. Free enrollment to those with 
at least two years’ college work. 


Teachers, Come West 

















Serves all Educational Institutions. 





THE J. Mc. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Is in quest of well-trained and experienced Executives and normal-trained, successful experienced Teachers. Territory— 
Westernmost Twelve States. Alaska, the Orient and Spanish America. J 





. M. HAHN and Blanche Tucker, Mgrs. 2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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® BRADLEY'S ®@ 


PRIMARY MATERIALS 








re AN wey for parcel post shipment. Address nearest office. 


eee MILTON BRADLEY CO. - Springfield, Mass. 


“The Little Things that Count” 


THE MOST careful attention to small details is characteristic of the entire 
Milton Bradley Company line of educational materials. No item is ever 
slighted in manufacture because it must sell at alow price. One feature which 
means much to the primary teacher is the fact that all items are substantially 
boxed; for “‘when the box goes’’, the contents will soon follow. 


COLORED WOODEN STICKS 
BOXES contain colored sticks, ranging in length from 1 inch to 5 in- 
ches. Each length of sticks is tied separately. 
No. 102—1,000 Sticks in 6 colors, paper box. Price, 40 cents; 
weight, 10 ozs. 
No. 103—1,500 Sticks in 6 colors, polished wood box. Price, 
$1.25; weight, 1 lb. 7 ozs. 


COLORED WOODEN BEADS 
MRS. HAILMANN’S ¥% inch beads, six assorted colors, in spheres, cubes 
and cylinders. All cleanly bored to insure easy stringing. 
No. 464—1 gross 14 in. (spheres), 40 cents; weight, 6 ozs. 
No. 465—1,000 14 in. (spheres), wood box, $2.50; weight, 2 Ibs. 


OZ. 

No. 466—1,000 1% in. (spheres), pasteboard box, $2.00; weight, 
1 lb. 13 ozs. 

No. 470—1 gross \% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 40 cents; 
weight, 2 lbs. 8 ozs. 

No. 470A—1,000 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), wood box, 
$2.50; weight, 3 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 473—1,000 (spheres, cubes, cylinders), pasteboard box, 
$2.00; weight, 2 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 470B—3 dozen 1% in. (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 15 cents; 
weight, 3 ozs. 

No. 470C—1 gross 14 in. uncc!ored (spheres, cubes, cylinders), 
40 cents; weig!::, 8 ozs. 


PRIMARY COUNTING BLOCKS 


No. 8242—These are used for counting and also to teach form, 
size, comparison of volume, composition and division or analy- 
sis. The box contains 54 bioclis of various sizes. In strong, pol- 
ished wood box. Price, per box, $2.00; mailing weight, 5 lbs. 7 ozs. 


CUBICAL COUNTING BLOCKS 


THESE are 1-inch wooden cubes, plain and in sixteen standard colors. They 

are used for the study of numbers and for form and design. Packed in 

paper boxes. 

No. 8037—27 colored cubes, paper box, 25 cents; weight, 14 ozs. 

No. 8038—100 plain cubes, paper box, 75 cents; weight, 2 Ibs. 

No. 8039—100 colored cubes, paper box, 80 cents; weight, 2 lbs. 

No. 8040—500 plain cubes, in bulk, in paper box, $2.50; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 

No. 8041—500 assorted colored cubes, paper box, $2.75; weight, 
9 lbs. 4 ozs. 


Order by name and number. Enclose check or money order. Add postage 


Boston NewYork Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
CHICAGO: Thomas Charles Co., Agents KANSAS CITY: Hoover Bros., Agents 
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September Calls 


CAROLINE PEABODY *CHAS. E. BOYD 


Sep-tem-ber calls to you and = me, Come from the mountains and ~- the sea; 
ya —, 





Come back to school, come joy - ful-ly, And try with all your 
——_—* aie nila 








School - work is just one kind of play, A lit-tle game from day to day 
> ae One... — en 








: 





Each step. will keep s our way, And _ lead us toward the right. 





* All rights reserved 


] 


September calls, “Come back and bring Be wide-awake, and learn each day 
Your health and strength. Come, laugh and sing, That work is fun, as well as play, 
And be prepared for anything And when you know this, you will say, 


999 


That’s given you there to do. ‘School life for me and you. 



















Published this month 





the cook goes out. 
the second school year. 


black and white. Mailing price, 70 cents. 





THE 


BROWNIES HEALTH BOOK 
By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book of charming stories. 
Colored pictures help to seize and hold the child’s attention. 

A good supplementary 
Mailing price, 75 cents. 


THE KELPIES 
By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 


, {A supplementary reader for the first school year, with more 
Intended for both oral and silent 
reading. Carefully graded, with the incidents easily within 


Indirect instruction in health habits. 
reader for the third school year. 





than forty colored pictures. 


the child’s understanding. Not yet a year 


an established favorite with children and teachers. 


price, 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 
By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and their doings when 
Fascinating supplementary reading for 
Profusely illustrated in color and 














old. but already 
Mailing 





LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
221 E. 20th St., Chicago 


34 Beacon St., Boston 
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Professor 


LRSFORR 











requires RELIEF 


When the brain is tired and memory lags, 
fatigue is the result. 


School teachers, 
clergymen, architects, and 
all professions that demand 
brain work or concentration 
on difficult problems need 
HORSFORD’S ACID 
PHOSPHATE. 


It increases nerve force and 
muscular power, the inclination 
for work returns. 

A teaspoonful three times a 
day in a glass of cold water. 

Refreshes and stimulates. 
Mental and physical weariness 
disappear. 

Non-alcoholic. Scientifically 
prepared. Constant in quality. 


All Druggists 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I. 
W-493-24 








Horsford's 
Acid Phosphate 















































PRACTICAL SUPPLIES and ADS FOR TEACHERS 





SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


We carry all AMERICAN 
CRAYON COMPANY products 
—Prang Water Colors, Tempera 
| Colors and crayons. Our stock of 

Oil Colors, Brushes, Palettes, 
a etc., is complete. See our 
cata 
EX CELLO SQUARES: Colored 

chalk, 8 sticks to box, assorted 





colors 50c 
COLORED CHALK: 12 sticks to 
box, best grade, assorted colors 30c 

24 sticks to box, best grade, assorted colors 55c 
CONSTRUCTION PAPER: 30 tints, 1 tint to 

pkg., 50 sheets, 9 x 12, all tints a! Red 


ed and P 
POSTER PAPER. 36 tints, 1 tint or assorted 
tints in pkg., 50 sheets, 9 x 12 
SCHOOL SCISSORS: 4”, blunt or pointed Idoz $1.40 





PENCILS, PENS, FASTENERS, ETC. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING PENCIL: No. 1, 
we No. 2, Medium, | doz. ..... 
PRACTICAL PENCIL WITH | ERASER: 

grades - lead, 1 doz..... 


45c 
$4.60 
4 


1 Gros: 
PRACTICAL PENHOLDER: Cork or rubber 
grip, 1 Ses 50c 
$5.50 
30¢ 
$1.00 


1 Gros 
PRACTICAL PEN POINTS: 3 sizes, 36 to box 
coLokED PENCILS: ‘Wood encased, 6 colors 
— 


to i 10c 
$1.00 


50e 


Gross 


Dept. P. 
Box 1069 
Dallas, Texas 


16c | 


$4.0 | 


Send for Our New Catalogue. 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


42c 
.3.70 
l6c 
12c 


CLEAN-EA -EASY ART ERASER: 1’cube, 
THUMB TACKS: No 52, 27-16”, it 


100 t 
GEM PAPER CLIPS: o be 
1000 


1’, 100 to box ra 


Ti dihte teifacdh let gta te oak Cgc She xa 60c 
PAPER FASTENERS: Round bend, 

100 to = alee aeate 14c 

Aa ain Sa Dine we area 18c 

if phat reece hak raiera y Wiecaiale ase 27¢ 


4Cc 








ere ere $3.80 

EYELETS FOR SOLIDHEAD PUNCH: 

250 to box, short......... 30c 

EES | ae ee ee 40c 

HECT' OGRAPH: i. aaa $2.90 

HECTOGRAPH PAPER: 500 sheets . 90c 

CALL BELL: Desk Style........... 30c 

'\ 3} fF *y =e ; $1.10 

STAMP PAD: Purple, red or black 30c 
RECORDS, AIDS AND DESIGNS 

STAR RECORD BOOK: 1 doz. 25¢ 

CLASS RECORD BOOK 60 pupils, 6 mo. term — 60c 

1 doz. lic 








ONE-MERIT CARDS: 1% x 2, 100 25¢ | 


REPORT CARDS: No. 2, book ‘form, provi tes 
for full record for 9 mos., with promotion 


| FIVE-MERIT CARDS: 1% x 2%, 
certificate. 1cb 


Samples upon request, 





| All Prices Herein ** Pos: paid’”’ 





| GUMMED STARS: 5colors, 4 sizes, 1 
color to box; Nos. 1 and 2, 100 to 
box; No. 4, 75 to box; No. 5, *, to 
—EREISP SEE Peam ety eee ro 
1 Doz. boxes 


SPECIAL 


$5.00 Worth of Merchandise 
Selected From This Page for 


Only $4.50 


$1.00 | 


| 


| 


| 


) 


Address Nearer Office 


| DISSECTED UNITED STATES MAPS: 11% 
a ee he SS Og cig 1.25 
PRACTICAL DRAWING CARDS: 100 Out- 
lines; Set No. 1, straight lines; No. 2, ir- 
regular objects ..... 20c 
“WITH SCISSORS AND PASTE”: 25c 
“HOW TO TEACH PAPER FOLDING”: 25c 
“BUSY HANDS CONSTRUCTION WORK 80c 
OUTLINE DRAWINGS TO COLOR: Flowers 
to Color; Birds to Cclor; Children and 
Their Pets; Children of Other Nations; 
Holiday Designs to Color; 6x9, 10 
— to set ... an ia 
RE aac a 30 
FLAGS “TO COLOR: Set of 12.... me, .- 
CALENDARS ‘TO COLOR: Set of 12 15c 
ee $1.50 


IDEAL DRAWINGS TO COLOR 


Set of 50 . 30c 
JOINTED ANIMALS: Set al 10, 7x9 35c 
BUILT-UP POSTERS: Child Life Designs, 

10 sheets, 9 x 12 50c 





IDEAL SILHOUETTES 


100 to set, 20 sheets 9 x 12 
MOTHER GOOSE 
SILHOUETTES 25c 
FABLES IN eemunddenie ~ 
MOTHER GOOSE STAND- UPS: 
12 ou 


tlin 25c 
HUMPTY DUMPTY STAND-UPS 


25c 


eean 25c 

SEWING CARDS 
Circular, 34" diameter, 
100 cards to box .. 45c 
Rectangular, 4x5% 75c 


Dept. E. 
1512 S. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago. Ill. 


























